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Features This Week 


q The Tuberculosis Record of 1930 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman reveals the lowest death 
rate on record indicating the gradual conquest of this 


disease, 


q Casualty Underwriting in 1930 


The Underwriting experience ratios of fidelity in- 
surance for stock companies operating in New York 
State. 


qg Casualty Agents’-Executives’ Committee 


The popularity of the organization of a joint com- 
mittee of fire insurance agents and executives has led 
to a similar constructive step in the casualty field. 


I Other Features Include 


William Goodwin on Professional Pride: W. EF. Cox 
on Sales Helps for the Life Underwriter: program 
for the Pittsburgh meeting of the N.A.L.U.:; country- 
wide insurance news of all branches. 




















Our Sixty-Fourth Year (fees —S5) of Multiple Line Service 








GOLFERS— 


in beginning the season resolve to keep 
in mind certain fundamentals (the head 
down, the eyes on the ball, a straight 
left arm, a follow through, etc.) to im- 
prove their game. They should also 
resolve to be properly insured through 
the “Golfers Policy” of the Southern 
Surety Company of New York. @ With 
the ever increasing number of people 
playing golf--the hazards of the game 
are becoming more prevalent. So--there 
is a steadily growing need for the com- 
plete protection afforded by a ‘’Golfers 


Policy in the Southern Surety Company 
of New York.” 











f THE 
“GOLFERS POLICY” 
COVERS 
Liability Personal Accident 
$10,000.00 —$25,000.00 $10,000.00 
Fire, Theft and Property Damage 
Transportation $1,000.00 
$200.00 
- Three-Year 
Annual Premium Premium 
$10.00 $25.00 


The season is young—sell it now! 


SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
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This Week: 


@ News of French accord on the debt 
moratorium has stirred the entire world. 
Read what leading life, fire and casualty 
executives think about the moratorium’s 
effect on insurance, expressed in special 
statements to THE SPECTATOR. 


¥ Py 


@ Are you going to the Pittsburgh meeting 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in September? The advance pro- 
gram tells what treats are in store for you. 


Zs * > 


€ One hears much nowadays concerning 
the underwriting “profession.” William M. 
Goodwin writes a thoughtful essay on the 
professional approach to the insurance 
agency business. 


* * . 


@ Tuberculosis used to be known as the 
“White Plague.” Dr. Hoffman’s interesting 
analysis of the statistics of the disease 
show how its ravages are gradually being 
reduced. 


Ps * * 


@ Fidelity underwriting ratios show the 
experience of this line in 1930. 


Next Week: 


@ “Fat Kine During the Lean Years” js 
the title of an article that shows how life 
underwriters can turn the depression to 
their advantage. 


* * * 


@ Fire underwriters observe a_ trend 
toward brick, stone and other non-frame 
types of building in urban centers. An 
interesting study of this development will 
be printed next week. 


© Hail insurance and other farm under- 
writing factors will be discussed in next 
week's and succeeding issues of THE 
SPECTATOR. 





Originality 


selling is the standardized method of approach for 

agents and solicitors. A practice has been adopted by 
some companies and agency managers of providing their men 
with a story to memorize which brings out the striking points 
of the insurance to be sold as well as a rehash of the opening 
remarks. This has merit in laying groundwork, but it does 
not develop originality. No man has ever made a real suc- 
cess in any line of work without a substantial measure of 
creative genius. 

All the fine points of the most convincing argument, in 
short, the finest story in the world, will frequently prove 
fruitless when one spark of versatility of which orginality is 
the very germ would have done the work. The determined 
agent with a thorough knowledge of his business with no 
“canned talk” but simply enough originality to pick up the 
talking points as they come along and sense the direct needs 
of his prospect has the elements of success within his grasp. 
All advice to agents must be general and adaptable to the 
human element in the seller as well as the human element in 
the buyer. 

No man should take it upon himself to formulate a systein 
of procedure applicable to every case, for that would assume 
that he personally knew every person that the agent might 
ever canvass for an application. He might as well assume that 
every agent in his organization had the same mental faculties 
and the same psychological make-up. Every prospective pol- 
icy holder, as well as every insurance agent, is an individual 
with his own peculiarities and idiosyncrasies. The stereo- 
typed story will get one where it will lose many. 

The inflexible determination to succeed, coupled with a flex- 
ible though possibly predetermined approach specialized to 
be applicable to the peculiar personality of each prospect is 
the real business getter. Men who have never tried might 
find this hard to work but originality, which everyone has to 
some extent, may be developed as easily as stifled—and it 
pays better to develop it. Determination and knowledge with 
originality will go farther than parrot-like repetition of a 
story that has not the human touch. —T. J. V.C. 


O'*: of the most frequently discussed topics in insurance 
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THE general reader may have 
become almost as wearied of 
the mass of predictions that 
better times and unbounded 
prosperity are just around the corner as have been 
the prophets who, since the stunning crash in the 
fall of 1929, have constantly said that the worst was 
over. 

In spite of these countless assertions made in 
many instances by men who were competent to 
know what they were talking about the worst did 
not seem to be entirely over. Unemployment con- 
tinued. Bread lines were still in evidence. Industry 
slackened. The stock market fell and fell. It is true 
that there were certain indications that in some lines 
improvement could definitely be checked, but worid 
conditions were black enough and more and more 
it became evident that in this day one nation does 
not live alone but must be not only the sharer in 
another’s prosperity but its companion in distress 
and suffering. The German situation especially be- 
came so desperate that it was impossible to ignore 
it or to hope that things long could continue as they 
were without absolute disaster. 

President Hoover's plan for a year’s moratorium 
which, because of the hesitation of France, hung for 
a few days in the balance, will now go into effect. 
Here at last appears to be a great step in the direc- 
tion of that restoration of prosperity for which the 
whole world is longing. Here is a plan that seeks 
not to bring a momentary relief but which may well 
be the basis of a world-wide, intelligent effort that 
will make for international health and happiness. 

And as the aid given to Germany is bound to help 
no less our own country and the other countries that 
assist in it, so the business of insurance, to point to 
a direct instance, will be tremendously benefited by 
the general improvement that seems certain to come. 
The news from Paris on Monday night was good 
news. The whole civilized world was thrilled. Mii- 
lions of men are today working with the inspiration 
that comes because they feel assured that the worst 
is really behind, that the corner has at last been 
turned. 


Good News 
from Paris 


. * * 


AS section two of this week’s 


The . 
Semi-A | issue of THE SPECTATOR we pre- 
emi-Annua sent our index of Volume 
Index CXXVI for the months from 


January to June inclusive. It is a ready cross refer- 
ence to the news and history of the insurance world 
for the past six months, and a guide to feature arti- 
cles and sales material which we have published so 
far this year. It is presented free of charge as an 


added service to our subscribers. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





THE NEWS that the casualty 
companies have followed the 
footsteps of the fire carriers in 
appointing a committee to con- 
fer with the National Association of Insurance 
Agents on interrelated problems concerning them 
both will be received with general approbation. Al- 
though it was not unexpected, its announcement at 
this time will add impetus to the admirable cooper- 
ative trend that is clearly discernable in recent in- 
surance developments. 

For years the National Association has professed 
“Conference and Conciliation” as one of its cardinal 
principles, and for years executives of almost all the 
stock fire and casualty companies have pronounced 
their belief in and support of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Agency system, but the rela- 
tions between the two have nevertheless been 
marked with bitterness and discord. 

To many observers it has seemed that the rancor 
of the agents was heightened by the fact that they 
had no court, tribunal or committee before which 
they could bring their differences. Whatever the 
merits of their case in various instances, they were 
always entitled to a hearing and this they did not 
get. The result was that the echo of each vain com- 
plaint reverberated throughout their organization 
with doubled intensity. 

With the facilities now afforded for conference, it 
is conceivable that agency-company problems will 
be subjected to considerable modification before they 
break out into print as irreconcilable issues. 


* * * 


THE DEATH in Dresden, 
Germany, last Sunday, of Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk takes a 
man who will be long re- 
membered for his devotion to the question of health. 
When a young man he became connected with the 
medical department of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society and after a number of years he became the 
medical director of the Provident Savings Life and 
in that capacity organized the first periodic health 
examination and educational service to be estab- 
lished by any life insurance company. These ac- 
tivities he greatly extended when that company in 
1910 merged with the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Later when the Life Extension Institute was 
organized he became its medical director. 

Such is the briefest summary of his work. He 
talked, he wrote, he lectured. He was indefatigable 
in season and out of season in endeavoring to bring 
home to the public the necessity of following cer- 
tain rules of health to obtain a Iong life. It would 
be impossible to say how great an effect he has had 
upon the health and happiness of thousands. 


Conference and 
Conciliation 


Dr. Eugene L. 
Fisk 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








HE genial gentleman who regularly 
"Tl cae this column being somewhere 
off in an island fastness where he is 
no doubt recovering from the ill effects 
of fifty weeks of columning, you are 
now in the hands of a guest conductor. 
Unlike Toscanini, I shall not refuse to 
play the patriotic anthem, which in 


this case is life insurance. I may 
neglect, but I shall not refuse. 
7 * ~ 


OR, as a matter of fact, life in- 
Ten is a fascinating subject to 
me. Although I rarely attend life in- 
surance conventions, simply because my 
wagon is hitched to another star, when 
I do, I don’t suppose there is a more 
enthusiastic conventonnaire than your 
humble servant. I am seized with the 
spirit of the moment. The vigor and 
charm of the speakers and the master- 
ful way in which they deal with their 
subjects delights me. Sometimes I am 
so interested in what is being said from 
the platform that I neglect to make 
notes, and that is very embarrassing 
when I come to write my story of the 
proceedings. That happened to me 
once when I worked on a daily news- 
paper. I was so amazed at the brav- 
ery of a speaker who was bent on de- 
nouncing the most sacred of city in- 
stitutions, the hospital, that I forgot 
to listen to. what he was really saying. 
When I got back to the office I couldn’t 
write a satisfactory story, and my man- 
aging editor, who was the typical dime 
novel figure of a roaring, irrascible 
newspaper man, shouted many damag- 
ing and accusing paragraphs at me 
from across the office for all to hear. 

ee =e a 

ROM that I learned that the 
FP cerainai principle of newspaper re- 
porting is disinterestedness. A report- 
er must stand aside from the sanguine 
part of a story, and simply claw the 
cold facts from the body leaving the 
flesh for others to pick. And that par- 
tially explains why when the reporter 
attempts to write a “human interest” 
story his work is so lush and insin- 
cere. He has lost the feeling for the 
living in his mad scramble for the dead- 
facts. When a newspaper man has ac- 
quired the ability to be spectacularly 
bored when everyone else around him 
is keenly and enthusiastically inter- 
ested, he has become a good reporter. 
I’m afraid, by my own words, that I 
never shall be. 

= ~ x 


At least not of the old school in 
which “why?” is a usurper of the dig- 
nity of “who, what and where.” 
I salute the red-blooded pretender. 


But 
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NCE in a while I have the pleasure 
QO of making a short visit to relatives 
of mine who live in a small city some 
distance from New York and it is 
rather humiliating to discover that 
they seem to know a great deal more 
about what is happening in the metrop- 
olis where I live than I do myself. And 
they are even more surprised to find, 
first, how little I do know about what 
may be termed current happenings in 


Manhattan, and, second, that I actually’ 


see with my own eyes so few of the 
things that each day occur there. 
* * * 

AM sure they will never believe me 
I if I tell them that I did not go 
dewn town last Thursday to see the 
returned Post and Gatty welcome and 
I admit that I dont know just why I 
did not. Of course, there were things 
to be done in the office that I had to 
attend to, but it was also true that 
it would not have been difficult to 
have arranged an interview with some- 
one whose office is located in the 
vicinity of lower Broadway and in 
this fashion have found myself with 
the crowd that greeted the globe 
girdlers. For one thing I should have 
liked to ascertain by personal observa- 
tion whether or not the welcome was 
equal to that which Lindbergh received. 

x * * 

UT as for seeing Post or Gatty I 

should probably have had my 
usual luck at parades which is to be 
engulfed in a whirlpool of tall men and 
women above whose shoulders and 
heads I am not able to see. In fact 
about the only kind of parade I like is 
one in which the paraders are in air- 
planes. That was why I enjoyed so 
much the recent display over New York 
of the air forces of the United States 
Government. Having selected a spot 
on the Battery I had the strange 
sensation of knowing that none of the 
giants who as usual hemmed me in 
upon such occasions saw any more than 
I did when the great planes went roar- 
ing above us. Once at an armistice 
celebration in another city I rented a 
chair from a man who was doing a 
profitable business in that way. I 
planned to stand upon it and miss 
nothing but just as I had balanced my- 
self nicely upon this rather precarious 
perch a large French woman insisted 
upon sharing it with me and, in fact, 
quite knocked me off it so that she could 
have the view. From that time on I 
have practically given up the hope of 
ever really seeing a parade unless 
someone asks those in front to let the 
little boy get out to the curb. 





Y brief forays into modern fic- 

tion are confined to such odd 
moments during infrequent week-end 
parties when there comes a lull between 
cocktails and bridge. (What a gay life 
you must lead Mr. S.!) In Longfel- 
low’s day it used to be known as the 
children’s hour but what, with the silly 
games the modern hostess supplies for 
her guests’ entertainment, one can no 
longer distinguish between adult and 
juvenile recreation. However, the piece 
of modern fiction I had a mind to write 
about was nothing for little boys or 
girls to discover, assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that there are any 
little boys and giris left in this scan- 
dalous age. 

* * * 


HE book in question is “The Party 

Dress” by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
and the only reason I drag the refer- 
ence to it into this column is that one 
of its more crimson passages concernedi 
itself with the frailties of a middle 
aged insurance man. Accordingly, dear 
brethren, it serves as the text for this 
week’s sermon. 

ok * * 


DIDN’T have sufficient interest in 

the book to steal it, and my mem- 
ory being what it is, I can’t quote you 
the passage in question, but it reveals 
the introspective musings of this in- 
surance man who, during a high mo- 
ment at a country club soiree, makes 
an unsuccessful pass at his neighbor’s 
wife and then feels very, very badly 
about it. (I mean he is terribly sorry 
he even made the gesture.) He says to 
himself, in effect, “Here I am, John 
Brown, 52 years old, a successful, prac- 
tically retired, insurance man, wealthy, 
with a grown family who’ve sons and 
daughters of their own, and here I am 
muddling around in a disgraceful situ- 
ation like this because I haven’t any- 
thing more elevating to occupy my 
time.” 


* * * 


\ i J ELL, I don’t set that down as the 

common fate of insurance agents 
who have tucked away their rate books 
in their desk drawer, but it is true that 
a great many men in the insurance 
business, and in other businesses, have 
worked a quarter of a century for in- 
dependence and then haven’t known 
what to do with it when it was estab- 
lished. They are in contrast to a wiser 
group of their fellows who have devel- 
oped a hobby, an intellectual interest, or 
an important business side-line and to 
whom retirement means an opportunity 
to live an active, fuller and richer life. 








By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


A man thoroughly engrossed in his work is a noble sight, 
just as the indifferent, slipshod worker is an object of 
pity and disgust. There are two kinds of men in the 
agency business: the apologist who asks for patronage 
and the conscientious producer who takes a professional 


pride in his job. 


NE of the busiest and most attrac- 
O tive booths at our market is that 
presided over by Steve. It isn’t the 
largest in the market by any means 
and Steve isn’t quite “all there,” but 
he has sense enough to know that peo- 
ple will pay him well for home-made 
delicious cookies, candy, cheese, jelly 
and dried corn, so he is on the job 
early each morning, polishes up his 
booth, arranges his wares in a neat, 
orderly manner and greets his 
tomers with a cheerful, courteous grin. 
When asked who manufactures his 
merchandise he always replies, with a 
touch of pride, “Mother—and I help 
her a little.” He is usually sold out 
before all the other booths and if you 
do not arrive early you are “out of 
luck.” Furthermore, you cannot order 
in advance, for Steve could not master 
the details of the order system. “First 


cus- 


come, first served” is his motto and 
he plays no favorites. 
As I waited for him to serve me 


one morning I cou'd not help but ad- 
mire his efficiency and energy and I 
noticed that he took considerable pride 
in his work. Steve, the backward 
child, the butt of boyhood jokes, the 
despair of teachers and friends was 
a success! 

What is more noble, more inspiring 
than a man at his work! No matter 
what the job may be, from the highest 
executive to the lowest menial, if he 
is working at it with all his heart and 
soul, his brain and brawn, then he is 
a man, entitled to the respect and ad- 
miration of his fellow men. 

No matter how insignificant he may 
be we must not forget that perhaps a 
little world circles around him and that 
he is the vital that effects the 
happiness and success of all those that 
Frequently there is a 
several children whose 


force 


inhabit it. 
often 


woman, 


Professional Pride 












very life depends upon his efforts and 
ability, and he is important to them 
and to himself; therefore, he must 
take his job seriously, no matter how 
humble or exalted it may be. He is all 
the more lovable if he learns early in 
life to take his job far more seriously 
than himself. 

It is the men of this type that are 
the backbone of our nation, the general 
public that “business” caters to and 
that the unscrupulous attempt to ex- 
ploit—the “vote” so arduously courted 
by the politcians. Their individual de- 
velopment is responsible for the status 
of the community. They may never 
leaders nor may they ever 
achieve their ideals but the world is 
better for their efforts in whatever 
field they may labor. 


become 


Yes, a man thoroughly engrossed in 
his work is a noble sight, just as the 
indifferent, slip-shod worker is an ob- 


ject of pity and disgust. And it is 
men of the latter type who are the 
most arrogant and inefficient when 


times are good and who are the first 
to call for help in periods of depres- 
sion and who appreciate the assistance 
given them the least. They drive their 
employers to an early grave and the 
suffering public, depending upon their 
skill and efforts, to distraction. Their 
motto is to avoid work whenever pos- 
sible, but when it does overtake them, 
to do it quickly, easily and expensively. 


It is an old story that the modern 
insurance agent has frequently been 
met with the statement made by a 


competitor that he is not able to do 
anything more for an assured than any 
other agent, that the rates are all the 
same, that the forms are identical and 
the losses are all adjusted by the same 
bureau. The agent who really believes 
this is living in an idealistic state of 





socialism that exists only in his dreams 
and he is bound to have a rude awaken- 
Yet you and I both know of many 


ing. 
agents in our communities who con- 
tinually make such assertions and 


possibly believe them. 


It is true, however, that the great 
majority of insurance salesmen are in- 
terested principally in commissions and 
not in the business. Many of them 
feel that the important thing to do is 
to become proficient politicians, club 
men, athletes or church workers as a 
means of attracting business. They 
dodge work whenever possible and only 
do the things they like to do, which 
is why so many insurance agents are 
fat and contented and have such jovial 
dispositions. On the other hand, we 
have an ever increasing element that 
regards the business of insurance as 
seriously as other men regard their 
occupations and who strive each day 
to better their knowledge and service 
to the public and the companies. 


Those in the first go around 
with an apologetic air for being in 
such a common business as insurance 
and ask their friends to throw them 
a share of their renewals. But how 
they do fight for their share of the 
city and school insurance! These in 
the second class never overlook the op- 
portunity to place their business in a 
favorable light before the public and 
are as proud of being a part of it as 
a doctor or a lawyer is of his profes- 
sion. 


class 


Everywhere you go you will find in- 
surance men who have earned a prom- 
inent place in their community because 
they have served the public honorably 
and conscientiously. They have per- 
formed a good job and have nothing to 
be ashamed of and much in which they 
can take great pride. 
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Nation-Wide Underwriting Experience Ratios of Stock 
Companies Operating in New York State in 1930 


— Fidelhity— 











PREMIUMS 


EARNED 


RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Acqui- 
sition 
and Field Adminis- 
Supervision 
Expenses 
Incurred 


and Bureau Licenses 


Total 
Expenses 
Incurred 





Amer. Employers, Boston... 
> Fer 


Amer. Surety, N. Y 


Bankers Indem., Newark 


Century Indem., een 


Glens Falls....... 
Commercial Cas. 


Consol. Ind. & Ins. Co., ; 
Constitution Ind., Phila 
Continental Cas., 





Detroit Fid. & Sur., Detroit 


Eagle Indem., N. 

Employers Liab. Assur., Boston 

Employers Reins., K. C 

European Genl. Reins., N. Y 
I ¥ 


Federal Surety, Davenport 

Sy. Msbbed On eveees sede wae 
Fid. & Deposit, Balt 
Firemens Fund Ind., N. Y 
Franklin Sur., N. Y 


Glens Falls Ind., Glens Falls... 
Globe Indem., Newark 





Grand Central Sur., N 
Great Amer. Ind., N. Y 
Greater City Sur. 


Hartford Acc. & Ind., 
De ln Ds Boece cesvecsenedésevcns 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 
International Fid. & Sur., Jersey City. 
International Reins., 


London & Lancashire, Hartford 
Metropolitan Cas., 


Natl. Surety, N. Y.. = setae nee Rey os 
New Amsterdam Cas., 
N. J. Fid. & P. G., Newark 


N. Y. Ind. N. Y 


Ocean Acc. & Guar., N. 


Preferred Acc., N. 


NS A, ‘We se oe dcdncdcniaesiria 
St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. Paul 
Seaboard Surety, N. Y 

Southern Surety, N. Y 


Standard Sur. & Cas., N. SRE LS 
Y 


Union Indem., New Orleans 
United British Ins., N. Y 
J. , eee rere re 


4,982,776 
30,022 


174,776 
199,018 

11,225 
369,078 


8,178 
153,340 
84,601 
335,443 


176,441 


126,595 
428,473 
15,906 
365,727 
96,583 


129,660 
1,480,217 
5,050,664 


47,596 


97,972 
1,031,154 
602 
208,764 
1,346 
164,450 
65,511 


2,213,307 


26,624 


_ 


.661,066 
975.454 


379,125 


15,892 
5,943,554 
,408,212 

30,497 
137,113 


39% 


MO 


To 
a, 408 


261,106 


5,062,805 


424,746 
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Article Number Six of a Series Which 
Will Present a Finely Drawn Picture 
of The Complete Life Insurance Sale 


By W. E. Cox 








Your Sales Talk 








HE first rule for hitting a home 
ji run is to get your eye on the ball. 

The second rule is to hit the ball 
with such force that it will sail out 
over the fence. Equally so when inter- 
viewing a prospect you must first clear- 
ly see his needs and then be able to so 
portray those needs that the prospect 
will agree and buy the plan. 

To begin to describe some particular 
contract before you sell the idea of a 
need will never help you close a sale. 
Such is putting the cart before the 
horse and retarding progress. 


That principle holds true in all lines 
of selling. 

Begin your talk by dealing from the 
prospect’s side of things. To first talk 
about yourself, company, policy con- 
tracts or business will never get you 
to first base. Talk about things in the 
prospect’s world of thought and 
observation. Make him feel there is a 
need and convince him there is a direct 
connection between his own or family’s 
future welfare and your contract. 
Show him how your policy contract is 
closely associated with his future and 
urge its purchase in order to fill the 
hole in his plan. 

The most successful underwriters 
are those who have a definite plan for 
illustration. A sales talk is not a group 
of memorized words to be repeated 
in parrot-like fashion but instead is a 
live presentation of facts, arranged in 
logical order, that portrays a problem, 
gives a solution of the problem and 
shows how life insurance is the logical 
means to an end. 

Much has been said about a stand- 
ard sales talk. Such is of great value 
in the sale of standard lines of goods, 
but when dealing face to face with 
individuals each of whom has a differ- 
ent problem, great flexibility must exist. 

Look at a sales talk this way. The 
hat will not fit all heads. 


same 





Neither will the same plan provide 
coverage for every family’s needs. 

A sales talk is the basic plan for 
your presentation. It should improve 
by use and is not to be likened to a 
piece of cheap machinery that will 
soon wear out. Nothing can exercise 
the mind more than the analysis of a 
subject before it is sold, and nothing 
can stimulate the mind more than by 
an open discussion with people. As 
one develops mentally, the sales talk 
becomes more real and that is the 
result of constructive thinking and 
selling. 

Be natural when talking with a pros- 
pect. Dialogue your sales talks as 
much as possible. Have the prospect 
commit himself as you go along, and 
above all things give the prospect an 
opportunity to both talk and buy. 

Strengthen your points by repeating 
the testimony of others, relating stories 
of life and showing pictures that ap- 
peal to the emotions. 

On the following pages are various 
outlines and sales talks that have 
closed business. Analyze, improve and 
adapt them to your individual use. 


THE FAMILY MONEY: 


My dependents must carry on. 

Money will be necessary. 

Life Insurance will provide the 
needed money. 

Tie up Life Insurance with the 
dependent’s future welfare. 


THE OLD AGE ACCOUNT: 


I must live when old. 
Money will be necessary. 


Life Insurance will provide the 
money. 
Tie up Life Insurance with the 


buyer’s final years. 
THE EDUCATIONAL MONEY: 


My children must be guaranteed an 
education. 

Money will be necessary. 

Life Insurance will provide the 
money. 

Tie up Life Insurance with the chil- 
dren’s future success. 
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THE MORTGAGE ACCOUNT: 


My family will want to live in our 
home. 

Money will pay off the mortgage. 

Life Insurance will provide the 
money. 

Tie up Life Insurance with the 
family’s future home. 


For the Family 


Think over this illustrative case— 
For the family. 

George Grubb, a dentist in a medium 
sized city, has a net income of $3,600 
per year. He has two boys, ages two 
and five. His own age is thirty-three. 
All near relatives are dead. He rents 
his home, has a small amount of money 
deposited in a Building and Loan So- 
ciety and is buying $5,000 of ordinary 
Life Insurance. Mr. Grubb desires 
that both boys receive a college edu- 
cation. 

It is apparent that Mr. Grubb must 
provide for and protect his family, ac- 
cumulate sufficient money so the boys 
may be educated, build a financial safe- 
guard to protect himself in case of a 
total permanent disability, and save 
money for his old-age period. I would 
submit a long-term endowment bond 
and say to him: 

“Mr. Grubb, it is not my purpose to 
talk to you about Life Insurance. You 
have your mind quite well set along 
that line. I am interested in the creat- 
ing of an estate and the providing of 
an income to one’s family. Each of us 
has certain obligations to be paid, and 
since those obligations are due to either 
ourselves or families, it is necessary 
that caution and the slogan “Safety 
First” be used. We both know that 
the get-rich-quick-idea is a delusion, 
and the margin between our income and 
expense is very slim. 

No matter how hard we try to save 
some new demand is always coming 
up that causes us to spend those extra 
dollars. It is also necessary that you 
and I live on a little higher scale. We 
must join clubs, mingle with our Fra- 
ternity Brothers, take an active part 
in Church and Civic affairs. The com- 
munity expects it from us but at the 
same time our possible future clients 
are being cultivated and our own 
family is learning to expect a little 
more. 

Our business is based on the matter 
of giving service; both the friend and 
the stranger expect such from us. 
During the productive years our income 
is solely dependent upon an individual 
effort. When ill or on a vacation that 
income stops. Working hours are the 
productive hours. Every man must 
pay a debt to himself, his family or to 
society. 

Our income comes from three sources 
only: 
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Earnings. 
Interest from investments. 
Charity. 


What Is Your Value? 


The third and last item may be for- 
gotten. Now, what is your value? 
You have an income of $3,600 per year. 
That is $300 per month. It would re- 
quire $60,000 invested at 6 per cent 
interest to earn the same amount. That 
income is based on service. There is 
nothing tangible upon which cash may 
be realized. When you stop the income 
stops. At death the income goes with 
you. Not one bit of its earning value 
remains. 

Such is a vital economic problem, 
and the solution would be to underwrite 
a part of your present income so as 
to produce future income. 

During one’s productive years, to ac- 
cumulate a sizable estate is a long, 
laborious task. It is a difficult matter. 
Our goal may be set and almost com- 
plete when some misfortune arises that 
not only stops future accumulations 
but requires the spending of the 
amount already saved. 

Then the days of the sunshine period 
when one retires and wants to enjoy 
himself always is before him. A pro- 
vision can be made best early in life. 
All of these dangers are ahead, and at 
least one if not all three will some time 
become a reality. 

Suppose you drop out of the picture. 
All final bills must be paid by someone. 
Unless there has been a long un- 
expected illness with hospital bills and 
such like, $1,000 should provide suffi- 
cient funds so the family might restart 
without debts. The family’s scale of 
living must be reduced. Their source 
of income is gone. 

Then that which has been created 
and provided for them spells either 
defeat or success to them. 

Would $100 each month for a period 
of twenty years be sufficient to keep 
them together and provide the things 
you would want them to have? Your 
debts are paid, you rent your home. 
It will be fifteen years before one son 
and seventeen years before the other 
son will be of great help to their 
mother. 

You want to keep them together as 
a family unit. Of course you do.” 


Illustrative Case—Old Age 


Edgar Smith, age 28, has been prac- 
ticing medicine for one year. His 
parents invested $10,000 in his educa- 
tion. The endowment at age 65 will 
provide coverage and the needs are 
three in number. 

1. A clean-up fund. 

2. An investment protective fund. 

3. An old age fund. 

Underwriter: Doctor, are you buying 
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any property from the Life Insurance 
companies? 
Smith: What do you mean—prop- 


erty? I have Life Insurance. 

Underwriter: May I ask the amount? 

Smith: $3,000, and that is enough. 

Underwriter: May I ask why you 
purchased $3,000? 

Smith: A fellow should have insur- 
ance, but I do not believe in making it 
a burden. 

Underwriter: You are right, Doctor 
—No one should burden himself. On 
the other hand, no one should buy 
unless it is for a purpose. What use 
have you for $3,000 of insurance? Is it 
of value? Will it help you in business? 
Does it mean anything? A policy re- 
quires an investment of money and you 
should know something about it. 

Smith: I figured I ought to have in- 
surance and bought it. 

Underwriter: Doctor, why does a 
single young man work? Isn’t it be- 
cause he wants to earn a living, protect 
those near and dear, earn for himself 
a place among successful men and ac- 
cumulate a sizable estate for enjoyment 
in later years? 

Smith: Yes, that’s it. 

Underwriter: Doctor, let me ask you 
another question. Would you practice 
medicine with the equipment used by 
the medical profession thirty years 
ago? 

Smith: No, why do you ask? 

Underwriter: For one reason; suc- 
cess is attained by using modern meth- 
ods. We agree your purpose in life is 
to help others, protect those near and 
dear, win a place among men and ac- 
cumulate a sizable estate for enjoyment 
in old age. There is a modern way. 
By the stroke of a pen you build the 
base for all and at age sixty-five enjoy 
the fruits from your labor. Doctor, 
your hands and eyes are your most 
priceless possessions. They are the 
instruments from which you earn a 
living. Were you to lose them, would 
it be a calamity? 

Smith: Yes, it would be. 

Underwriter: Were you to die, Doc- 
tor, would you permit my company to 
pay all final bills. and repay your 
parents for the amount invested in your 
education? Understand, the money 
comes from a piece of property we set 
aside to your credit. Would you want 
that done? 

Smith: Yes. 

Underwriter: When old, Doctor, 
would you refuse to accept a cash 
estate, one that permits you to travel, 
play golf, attend your fraternity con- 
ventions and enjoy yourself? 

Smith: That sounds good, but how 
can a Life Insurance company do those 
things? 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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The Tuberculosis Record of 1930 


Lowest Death Rate on Record Indicates 


the Gradual Conquest of This Disease 


By Freperick L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


HE dramatic story of the graduai 

conquest of pulmonary tuberculosis 

continues with the year 1930 which 
shows the lowest death date on record 
since the data were first compiled in a 
systematic manner, beginning with the 
year 1910. In that year the death rate 
for 59 American cities was 174.4 per 
100,000, which by 1920 had been re- 
duced to 108.5, and by 1930 to 
The details of this progressive decline 
in the table Number one 
represents the facts for an 
population of over 31,- 


66.5. 
are shown 
which 
aggregate 
000,000. 

The record in detail for 147 Ameri- 
can cities with an aggregate popula- 
nearly 40,000,000 is shown in 
table Number two for the two years 
1929 and 1930. In this group of cities, 
present a complete picture of 
American urban mortality, the 
tuberculosis death rate has declined 
from 67 per 100,000 in 1929 to 63.8 in 
1930. The death rate increased in 54 
cities and decreased in 93. 

In the five largest cities of the coun- 
try the experience for the two years 
is summarized in the following table. 


tion of 


which 
our 


I M ARY TUBERCULOSIS MORTAL- 
ITY IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES, 1929-30 
Ra per 100,000 

1929 1930 
65.1 6.9 
3) 73.3 68 
LA \ 97 u 4 - 
Ne \ 6 i ' 
I’ 74.8 7 t 
The total number of deaths from 


tuberculosis in these five 
1929 and 10,161 in 


pulmonary 
or 


ties was 10.354 in 


1 
Cl 


The cities showing the highest rates 


for pulmonary tuberculosis in 1930 are 


Consulting Statistician 


These excessive rates are due on the 
one hand to the Negro population in 
southern cities, and on the other to 
localities utilized for curative purposes 
by non-residents. This, of course, is 
not the whole explanation but it ex- 
plains the major reasons for an excess 
in the rate which would otherwise be 
disconcerting. The Negro, unfortu- 
nately, continues to show nearly twice 
the tuberculosis death rate of the whites 
in large sections of the country, and 
the outlook for a decided decline in the 
Negro death rate is at the present time 
not particularly encouraging. 

The foregoing table for 147 cities is 
amplified by a table Number three for 
34 cities giving the returns for 1930 
only. 





PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 34 
AMERICAN CITIES—1930 

Death 

Popu- Rate 

la- per 
tion Deaths 100,000 
Augusta, Ga....... 60,481 85 140.5 
Austin, Tex ener 53,472 $2 78.5 
Bethlehem, Pa..... 5 } 22 37.9 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa D 8.9 
Davenport. Iowa... $4 72.3 
Decat ll 24 $1.5 
Fast Orang N. J 25 36.6 
Evansville Ind 55 53.6 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 34 9.4 
Galveston, Tex 29 54.6 
Gloucest Mass 8 33.0 
rreensbor me « 24 44.° 
Hamilt« Ohio 20) 1 
Huntir Ww. V 64 $4.1 
Kenosha, Wis... 6 11.9 
Lancaste! Pa : 60,080 27 $4.9 
Little Rock, Ark... $1,995 147 179 
Madison. Wis 8,276 25 $2.9 
Medford, Mas 60,112 1f 26.6 
Montgomery. Ala 66.512 67 100.7 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 61,868 10 16.2 
New Rochelle, N. Y¥ } 2 ‘ 11.0 
Niagara I N. 75,939 19 29.0 
Oak Pat I 64,449 q 10.9 
Oklahoma City, Okl 187,21 11 60.4 

Omaha Neb 214.4 ; 1? | 
Petersburg, V 9836 y «137 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 


59 AMERICAN 
1910-1935¢ 











Pontiac, Mich..... 66,193 11 16.6 
San Jose, Cal..... 56,248 12 21.3 
Scranton, Pa...... 143,548 102 71.1 
Union City, N. J.. 58,499 19 32.5 
ih, Mia acedues 53,442 49 91.7 
Waterbury, Conn.. 100,063 53 53.0 
Williamsport, Pa... 106,304 10 9.4 

2,541,695 1,311 51.6 


These cities with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 2,500,000 had a pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate of 51.6 per 
100,000, or below the average for the 
147 cities. The cities having exceed- 
ingly low rates from pulmonary tuber- 


culosis are enumerated in the table 
following. 

19 CITIES WITH LOWEST PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES, 1930 
Rates per 100,000 
DMG, GOD sites iéeswcenewesee® 8.4 
Ce De SN bis w sews wxecue en 8.9 
EE, BU Vbevs beens eriewnanee 4.4 
kh. Sr ee 10.9 
i i Ci. Batshabuchencew eae 11.9 
ES eee ee 11.3 
i Cs bua ee pheen eda eee Deke 11.5 
NS 6 a0 sachin oa gh We a 11.9 
NG a 6. divin sh eect kw lereime a presea 12.2 
Se Achaea eee ade eee whee eee 13.7 
oo! BON Ud eee ee 14.2 
ee, 16.2 
I ED. Sonar as Vac he's. inGlanal we Aicarve ed ain el 16.2 
RS SENET ae eG MERI 16.¢ 
a Si oh be arcane dkms @ alos 16.9 
i Pcs cracmeewine ease 17.8 
5 a A RRS SF OE ne ENG a Seca 18.¢ 
ae eh aia wig tel lat blll gna 19.0 
ge a er ee re 19.4 


In 1929 the pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rate for the registration area 
was 67.6 per 100,000 against 70.3 in 


1928. For all forms of tuberculosis 
combined, the death rate in 1929 was 
76 per 100,000 against 79.4 for the 
previous year. My own review for 


American cities has generally speaking 
been limited to pulmonary tuberculosis 
although other forms of tuberculosis 
are also entitled to extended considera- 


Citres—Tasite No. 1 














as follows: : Death Rat: 
, TES WITH HIGHES1 PULMO- Y i No. of ¢ es pulatior per 100,000 
<n EELS ie DEAT 4 9 28,952 174.4 
NARY TI BERC Li , I I ATH 19 ‘ 68°99 166.0 
RATE i 1912 ’ 19.058 156./ 
Rates per 100, 1913 94 ind! 
| x 264.3 1914 ’ 53 156.: 
, \) 79 1915 ' 155 154.0 
x K 61.5 191 ’ 29,530 148.3 
S \ x 47.7 1917 ’ 3,491 152 
3 ‘ 145.8 1918 ’ 4,984,619 154.7 
Aucus 140 1919 59 »,600,908 123.0 
‘ eS 1 1 1926 ,o ;364 108.5 
ers! \ 137 192 ) 073 91.3 
Yew ( i 133.9 192 ; 9.848 S46 
+ 127.6 192 9 9,122 87.6 
Meer ler 120.4 1924 ' 3,161 $3.7 
J le, F 119.7 1925. ’ 2,017 80.9 
Tret N. J 118.3 192¢ ’ 1,589,464 $1.1 
I ( 104.2 1927 ' 208,786 93.7 
Wasl t Tr). ¢ 100.9 1928 ’ 1,277,388 73.2 
\l 4 0 ” 5 006.7 66 = 
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tion. In 1929 while the total mortality 
from all forms of tuberculosis in the 
registration area was 88,352, 78,624 
were of the pulmonary type, 3114 of 
the meninges and central nervous 
system and 6614 for all other forms. 
Compared with other countries our 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rate ap- 
proaches the lowest rate as shown by 
the following table abstracted from the 
New Zealand year book for 1930. In 
this table I have, however, made cer- 
tain alterations to bring the informa- 
tion down to date, giving the 1929 rates 
for the United States, England and 
Wales, Scotland, Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland. 
INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
DEATH RATES 
Rates per 100,000 








Union South Africa...... 192: 51.0 
New Zenmland...-cscesecs 1924 52.0 
a ee 192: 59.0 
CC cov cbeenenuson 192 73.0 
United States........... 1929 76.0 
COMGGR scccocesecsccssese 1923-27 $4.0 
BOOUREE,. ccc cen cvcaeve 1922-26 91.0 
GREENE 4cccccectncucees 1929 94.0 
England and Wales..... 1929 95.9 
Netherlands 1$ 96.0 
Belgium 921 106.0 
British Guiana.......... 1923-27 116.0 
Northern Ireland........ 1929 129.0 
SURE nasa deertceesivs 1923-27 130.0 
Irish Free State........ 929 132.0 
CO ee 1921-25 33.0 
ere ee 923-27 140.0 
Py ankevaceseeeenneene 1922-26 144.0 
Sr siccccenenee tes 1922-26 144.0 
POD cntscveeesneees 1923-27 147.0 
py |) 922-26 151.0 
Re 6 6'ole oni a6 ee oe 1922-26 154.0 
a.) Se ee ee 1921-25 175.0 
BEE. 6 bo bear eeedeins 1923-27 180.0 
Czechoslovakia ......... 1923-26 193.0 
DE stkepnekcnadcacaiae 1923-27 194.0 
eee ee 1921-25 202.0 
3, SER eee 1921-25 239.0 
Ce. Addehetcsvedeeenen 1922-26 241.0 
ee 1922-26 284.0 


To illustrate somewhat better our 
international position with regard to 
the pulmonary tuberculosis death rate, 
I give the following data for the period 
1919-1929 for the United States regis- 
tration area, England and Wales, and 
New Zealand. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATH 
RATES, 1919-1929 
Rates per 100,000 





United England New 
States and Wales Zealand 
See 111.3 117.3 51.2 
Se ee 100.8 100.3 56.3 
87.6 100.3 49.8 
86.3 102.4 47.4 
$3.5 95.8 48.6 
80.2 96.6 44.1 
77.1 96.7 42.1 
77.8 89.7 43.8 
72.5 91. 38.8 
70.3 87.9 40.9 
67.6 93.8 37.2 
According to this tabulation the 


death rate of the United States has 
declined from 111.3 in 1919 to 67.6 in 
1929, that of England and Wales from 
117.3 to 93.8, and that of New Zealand 
from 51.2 to 37.2. The New Zealand 
death rate emphasizes what is possible 
in other countries if the present vigor- 
ous campaign is continued without in- 
terruption. It would certainly seem 
possible to reduce our American death 
rate to 50 per 100,000 without much 
difficulty if the New Zealand achieve- 
ment is kept in mind, but for reasons 
unknown the New Zealand tuberculosis 
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death rate has always been extraordi- 
narily low when compared with other 
countries. As far back as 1872, for 
example, the New Zealand death rate 
was 97.0. It fell to 83.8 by 1890, 75.7 
by 1900, 57.8 by 1910, 56.3 by 1920, and 
37.2 by 1929. International comparison 
may therefore to advantage be further 
extended to a few large cities. I give 
below the tuberculosis death rates for 
the cities of New York, Paris, London, 
INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
DEATH RATES, 1910-1929 
Rates per 100,000 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1929 


New York City 181.6 168.8 108.4 75.2 62.0 
WEEE nasenas 353.0 322.0 227.0 240.0 236.0 
London ..... 165.0 199.0 129.0 112.0 103.0 
Chicago ..... 153.3 147.3 83.4 74.0 65.1 
REE seccse 209.0 207.0 176.0 135.0 115.0 


Hamburg .... 124.0 121.0 108.0 95.0 78.0 


ll 


Chicago, Berlin and Hamburg for the 
period 1910-1929. 

Here then is a further contrast of 
extraordinary interest particularly as 
regards the excessive rates for pul- 
monary tuberculosis for the city of 
Paris, but all the cities compared show 
a marked decline from 1910 to 1929. 
Extending the comparison to Canadian 
cities, further interesting contrasts are 
brought to light. I give below a table 
showing the pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rates of fourteen Canadian cities 
which in 1930 had an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,771,874 and an average pul- 
monary tuberculosis death rate of 47.5 
per 100,000. The range in rates is 


(Continued on page 15) 








PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 147 AMERICAN CitTiES—TABLE No. 2 


———————1929- 


Population Deaths per 100,000 Population 

















Mero, ORG. ss ésckseer 63 
SS See 91 
Allentown, Pa......... 70 
a, See 23 
Mes SERS oo xeca asc 179 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 26 
De ea 13 
Baltimore, Md........ 733 
ee ee 38 
Berkeley, Cal.. ae rere 22 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 13 
Birmingham, Ala...... 2 205 
OO eee 778,612 570 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 146,472 82 
Brockton, Mass........ 63,850 18 
ne 2 Baseywnces 568,582 340 
Cambridge, Mass...... 113,333 18 
Ges, WG Beacencsce 118.561 44 
Canmtom, ORIG. oo 000600 103,517 35 
Charleston, S. C....... 62,390 71 
Chelsea, Mass..... 45,607 28 
CD. Fabs sc ccescees 3,324,003 2,164 
Ce MeNeaee ttcccves 64,926 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... $47,284 409 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 892,392 722 
Columbus, Ohio....... 286,40 198 
COMGNEE, Ie. Mesce coves 24,989 31 
Covington, BY.....s0% 64,617 40 
BENG BOs ccccrcssos 252,589 137 
SOU, GRO. «0 ccc cease 197,219 115 
Denver, Colo. .....s.0- 285,333 363 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 141,307 53 
Detroit, Mich......... 1,520,653 1,115 
Demet, BEIM... cccsese 101,264 70 
, Wt. SOU, Whe cccccs 73,778 $1 
Elisabeth, N. J........ 113,130 62 
££ * YO See 100,493 329 
S'S SS eee ee 114,215 51 
Fall River, Mass...... 115,393 106 
Fitchburg, Mass....... 10,705 13 
a J Oe 151,449 45 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 159,017 79 
WUORG, CAb. ccccccoees 1,936 27 
Ge. De ee kcecascnes 96,931 68 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 166,192 47 
Hamtramck, Mich..... 55,674 23 
EEASTOUTE, PR... cece 79.993 31 
Hartford, Conn........ 162.511 48 
Haverhill, Mass....... 48,835 7 
Highland Park, Mich.. 52,456 11 
Hoboken, N. J........ 59,464 38 
Ne 282,377 211 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 360,279 243 
Jackson, Mich......... 54,654 35 
Jacksonville, Fila...... 5 137 
Jersey City, N. J...... 217 
Johnstown, Pa........ 23 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 25 
Kansas City, Kan..... 50 
Kansas City, Mo...... 32 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 103,629 59 
Lakewood, Ohio....... 68,273 9 
Lansing, Mich........ 76,755 17 
Lawrence, Mass.....-- 85,273 18 
Lexington, Ky........ 45,410 45 
Ee SS ere 74,300 24 
Long Beach, Cal...... 135,317 26 
Los Angeles. Cal...... 1,186,649 1,157 
Louisville, Ky......--- 301,800 211 
Lowell, Mass........-- 100,513 48 
Lynn, Mass..........- 24 
McKeesport, Pa......-. 10 
Macon, GO... .ccccsces 5 1 
Manchester, N. H..... 24 
Massillon, Ohio........- 6 





-—- 1930—————-———~+ 


Death Rate Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 





25.1 255,937 69 27.0 
72.0 127,692 8&5 66.6 
76.9 92.906 58 62.4 
28.6 25 30.3 
67.6 175 64. 
40.0 31 46.6 
35.5 10 27.3 
91.7 697 86.4 
$3.2 36 40.4 
27.4 14 16.9 
17.1 18 23.5 
81.1 216 $2.9 
73.2 936 68.6 
56.0 R0 54.5 
28.2 16 25.2 
68.6 84 66.8 
86.5 70 61.6 
38.8 47 39.6 
33.8 20 19.0 
113.8 86 139.1 
61.4 ‘ 22 48.0 
65.1 3,389,508 1,927 56.9 
23.1 67,024 15 22.4 
91.4 452,130 370 $1.8 
80.9 902,450 664 73.6 
69.1 291,600 161 55.2 
124.1 25,286 25 98.9 
61.9 65,406 37 56.6 
4.2 262,443 136 51.8 
58.3 201,920 93 46.1 
127.2 288,369 368 127.6 
37.5 142,869 52 36.4 
73.3 1,576,124 1,080 68.5 
69.1 101,511 63 62.1 
55.6 74,516 28 37.6 
54.8 114,956 73 63.5 
327.4 102,907 272 264.3 
44.7 116,409 53 45.5 
91.9 114,857 100 * 87.1 
31.9 40,561 21 51.8 
29.7 157,749 63 39.9 
$9.7 164,547 86 52.3 
52.0 52,657 21 39.9 
70.2 101,305 70 69.1 
28.3 169,198 24 14.2 
41.3 56,417 25 44.3 
38.8 80,422 27 33.6 
29.5 165,090 85 51.5 
14.3 48,303 13 26.9 
21.0 53,083 17 32.0 
63.9 58,548 25 2.7 
74.7 297,335 205 68.9 
67.4 365,130 225 61.6 
64.0 55,315 16 28.9 
108.2 130,282 156 119.7 
69.0 317,254 214 67.5 
34.3 66,959 40 59.7 
46.0 54,903 24 43.7 
$1.6 122,261 73 59.7 
76.7 401,207 312 77.8 
56.9 106,346 58 54.5 
13.2 71,069 6 8.4 
22.1 78,800 14 17.8 
21.1 84,326 20 23.7 
99.1 45,818 74 161.5 
32.3 76,337 15 9.6 
19.2 143,709 37 25.7 
97.5 1,250,857 1,303 104.2 
69.9 308,843 186 60.2 
47.8 44 44.3 
23.5 14 13.7 
18.5 19 34.7 
94.9 53 98.4 
31.2 22 28.7 
23.3 3 11.3 
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Company Heads View the Moratorium 


Insurance Executives Prophesy Improved 


Business in Statements to The Spectator 


Lo SPECTATOR believes that the adoption by France and 
other nations, together with the United States, of the debt 
moratorium proposed by President Hoover, is a real and tangible 
sign that the economic recovery of the world is definitely begun. 
In this recovery all forms of the insurance business will benefit. 


Late on Tuesday afternoon we sent telegrams to the heads of 
sixty of the leading life, fire and casualty insurance companies of 
the country asking for an expression of opinion regarding the effect 


of the moratorium agreement. 


ceived before 11 o’clock on Wednesday. 


Herewith we present replies re- 


They speak for themselves 


and show that the great executives of the insurance world are con- 
vinced that President Hoover’s action is certain to be the necessary 
stimulus that will pave the way to the return of economic prosperity. 

Replies from other insurance company presidents received too 
late for inclusion in this issue of THE SPECTATOR will be printed 


next week. 





Ernest Sturm 


President Hoover’s Debt Moratorium 
agreement has avoided world wide 
crisis creating confidence calculated to 
bring far reaching 
changes toward the world’s 
marking strong probability of turning 
point in” business de pression and in time 
be favorably reflected in fire 
stronger companies in particular. 


ERNEST STURM, 
Chairman of the Board, America Fore 
Group. 


abo if economic 


progress 


nsurance 


Moratorium has done much to restore 


confidence which is the one thing essen- 
tial to a change in the trend of busi- 
ness. It is now up to us to act and talk 
as we feel. All business, including Life 


insurance, is then bound to show im- 


proveme nt. 


WILLIAM H. SARGEANT, 


President, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


It is my opinion that ever since the 
first day of the announcement of the 
Moratorium there has been a better 
feeling in the minds of every person as 
there is an over supply of everything 
in the United States today, even money. 
The depression which we have been 
going through is largely mental and 
with the change of the mental attitude 
all business should soon get better than 
it has ever been before and insurance in 
particular should be written in large 


H. G. SCOTT, 


Vice-President, Reliance Life. 


volumes. 





H. G. Scott 





Moratorium agreement has created 
considerable confidence based on belief 
that Germany will be enabled to buy 
commodities. Advance in commodity 
prices will undoubtedly encourage buy- 
ing with the mass of people which in 
turn will give employment to many. No 
great buying of insurance can be an- 
ticipated as a result of agreement ex- 
cept as general conditions and employ- 
ment improve. 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, 


President, Missouri State Life. 





George I. Cochran 


I fully agree with President Hoover 
in his opinion regarding the effect of 
the Moratorium agreement. It in- 
dicates that the most important nations 
of the world are getting together to 
restore normal conditions and promote 
a real feeling throughout the world. 


GEO. I. COCHRAN, 


President, Pacific Mutual Life. 


President Hoover’s plan unquestion- 
ably stimulated favorable sentiment 
and business revival will follow resump- 
tion of construction activities and re- 
plenishment of depleted inventories. 
Just when this will occur no one knows. 
Life insurance sales continue reason- 
ably satisfactory though below volume 
of recent extraordinary years. 


WM. A. LAW, 


President, Penn Mutual Life. 
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Hillsman Taylor 


I have your wire inquiring my views 
as to effect of Debt Moratorium Agree- 
ment upon our line of business. My 
answer is that most undoubtedly any 
stimulation of general business no mat- 
ter from what source ought inevitably 
to favorably affect life insurance. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, 


President, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Replying to your wire convinced debt 
Moratorium has helped materially to 
renew public confidence in business re- 
vival and to counteract general feeling 
of fear which has been large factor in 
business stagnation. Renewed confi- 
dence will release buying power of pub- 
lic and life insurance will unquestion- 
ably derive its share or benefit. 


G. S. NOLLEN, 


President, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. 


Hoover’s accomplishments in secur- 
ing debt moratorium agreement un- 
doubtedly saved a world catastrophe. 
No one can appreciate the depths to 
which security values and business gen- 
erally would have descended had he not 
done it. I look for no pickup in busi- 
ness generally, nor in casualty insur- 
ance on account of it, however, because 
the fear of the catastrophe referred to 
was but one of the things which had de- 
stroyed confidence. Until our people 
generally have actually got back to the 
practice of the old-fashioned habits of 
thrift and economy to the extent that 
they can save money while practicing 
them, I do not look for a revival in 
business. When, however, they have 
commenced to save after practicing 
those habits business will be certain to 
revive and the prosperity finally result- 
ing will probably be the greatest we 
have ever seen. This, however, will 
take a long time. 


EDWARD C. STONE, 


U.S. Manager, The Employers Group. 
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I want to be optimistic but I cannot 
believe that any one thing is going to 
bring us back to normal. If a large 
number of people believe the Moratori- 
um will help, then it will, as the ma- 
jority of people are in a frightened 
state of mind. Except as to the good 
effect upon general business cannot see 
Moratorium will have any special effect 
on casualty business. 


F. HIGHLAND BURNS, 


President, Maryland Casualty Co. 








F. Highland Burns 


The Moratorium agreement I believe 
will have a stimulating effect on busi- 
ness generally and if we have an im- 
“provement in the general business of 
the country the fire insurance business 
must be improved thereby. 


C. W. BAILEY, 
President, American Insurance Com- 
pany. 


President, 
Underwriters. 


National Board of Fire 





C. Weston Bailey 





















J. M. Haines 





Believe Debt Moratorium agreement 
will go far to restore public confidence, 
but to obtain complete economic recov- 
ery must be followed up by constructive 
efforts on part of statesmen and busi- 
ness men, generally. Any recovery in 
general business conditions will nat- 
urally benefit casualty insurance. 


J. M. HAINES, 


U. S. Manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident. 


The Debt Moratorium Agreement is in 
my opinion a step toward the restora- 
tion of confidence, a vital factor in busi- 
ness recovery. Any improvement in 
business generally would necessarily be 
reflected in all lines of insurance in- 


cluding casualty. 
T. L. HAFF, 


U. S. Manager, European General 


Reinsurance Co. 


Debt moratorium agreement has 
come at favorable psychological moment 
for entire world. Fear of the imme- 
diate present and the future has domi- 
nated minds of statesmen, bankers and 
individuals everywhere, and without 
doubt has contributed to depression. 
No single act, however worldwide, can 
change the trend of business overnight, 
but this radical moratorium will have 
a quicker effect in promoting normal 
business here and elsewhere than would 
come from any other agreement. Life 
insurance automatically feels the pulse 
of confidence. As money is released and 
as reemployment increases, its protec- 
tive benefits will be availed of on a 
broad scale. Life insurance is needed 
now more than ever before, and its 
guarantees of both principal and in- 
come are properly regarded as the best 
and satest form of investment. 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH. 


President, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE— 


America is more life insurance conscious 
today than ever before in the history of the 
country. The fact that life insurance is the 
only guaranteed collateral one can buy has 
been indelibly impressed upon practically 
everyone’s mind. Men are buying life in- 
surance today for its investment value as 
well as for protection. The Agent who is 
equipped to present a modernly arranged, 
sound life insurance program combining 
investment for the future with protection 
against physical and economic death is as- 
sured success. 











The Missouri State Life Agent’s multiple 
line “Kit” provides just such a program 


$151,000,000 of Admitted Assets 
A Good Company to Represent 
e 


MISSOURI STATE LIF 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President Saint Louis 








Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 
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The Tuberculosis Record of 1930 


(Continued from page 11) 


from 112.6 per 100,000 for Vancouver 
to 8.5 for Brantford. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 





CANADA, 1930 

Rates per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford 35.119 3 8.5 
ae 80,945 15 18.4 
Edmonton .... 83,805 22 26.3 
Hamilton ..... 143,11 43 30.0 
LOMGOR 3 .ccccs 7 27 36.4 
COURWR 220s. 60 47.4 
ae 17 44.5 
ae 56 109.0 
Saskatoon 38 99.7 
TOCOMIO «2c 263 40.6 
Vancouver 149 112.6 
i... ae 34 75.4 

RD a6 600 i8 31 

Winnipeg 97* 44.5 
BONE teaeue 842 47.5 





*Crude figures. 


Of special interest in this connection 
also is a tabulation of the pulmonary 
tuberculosis deaths and deaths rates 
for Honolulu, Hawaii, for the period 
1920-30. 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 

HONOLULLU, 1920-1930 
Ratss per 100,000 











Population Deaths Rate 

Sah ge rca 5,961 216 251.3 
187 205.0 

169 175.1 

178 174.9 

169 157.9 

196 174.5 

177 150.6 

205 166.9 

205 160.0 

179 134.2 

182 131.3 

aa 063 167.0 
= — —oe a ———______—___—_——____-} 











PULMONARY TL 


"BERCULOSIS IN 147 AMERICAN CitTies—(Continued) 


——1930——— 





1929 


Population 








Memphis, Tenn........ 246,084 242 
.. ear 103,671 73 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 568,839 259 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 457,846 120 
"GR SER Re 67,627 57 
Nashville, Tenn....... 158 
J. a See 378 
New Bedford, Mass... 91 
New Britain, Conn.... 30 
New Haven, Conn..... 58 
New Orleans, La...... 645 
Newton, Mass........ 3 
POWERS, Th. Boccsccecs 9 
New ZOem Cy. ....6<. 4,507 
| a |) are $0 
CORRENMGE, COB ceccccces 124 
CE, Be. Sc vecievvess 23 
Pasadena, Cal........ 39 
Pasente, Me docscccecvs 19 
Pateraon, N. J... cccess 68 
Pawtucket, R. I......<. 17 
Peoria, er eenende dine 37 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1,451 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 385 
Pittsfield, Mass........ j 14 
Portiand, Me........- 70,688 19 
Portiand, GOFe....c.oss 299,290 105 
Portsmouth, Va....... 45,894 40 
Providence, R. I...... 251,788 110 
Pee, GRR. accoccece 49,563 26 
CQuimey, Th. wccccccecce 38,990 13 
Guincy, BASS... scscrce 70,116 20 
Femcime, WiS..ccccecce 66,849 32 
MeeGeee, PR. .cccssece 110,910 39 
Richmond, Va......... 182,051 142 
Rochester, N. Y....... 325,618 90 
BeeeeeG, Ti. .ccccesus 84,290 15 
PORMONG, VO.< + cccsces 67,781 40 
Sacramento, Cal....... 91,587 80 
Se DBDs cc nccous 818,146 564 
Bt. Wael, BAGO... cccess 268,737 146 
Pe BO ccc cenes 43,289 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 138,260 58 
San Antonio, Tex...... 226,093 395 
San Diego, Cal.......> 145,337 154 
San Francisco, Cal.... 624,467 522 
Savannah, Ga......... 84,886 116 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 95,155 23 
Seattle, Wash......... 361,672 209 
Sioux City, Iowa...... 78,571 21 
Somerville, Mass...... 103,066 28 
Spokane, Wash........ 114,659 23 
Springfield, Ill........ 0.878 34 
Springfield, Mass...... 148,320 73 
Springfield, Ohio...... 68,127 24 
Sones, Ii. Zo ccccnce 206,402 50 
Tacoma, Wash........ 106,057 30 
Tampa, Fim... ...cscex 97,313 65 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 62,881 29 
Toledo, Ohio......+<-:. 287,026 227 
Topeka, Kan........-- 63,028 18 
Trenton, N. J......+-: 123,042 139 
Trem, i, Eeccccccs ase 72,709 39 
Utien, N. ¥....-..000- 101.148 46 
Washington, D. C..... 483,038 507 
Wheeling, W. Va......- 61,234 19 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 85,632 27 
Wilmington, Del...... 106.672 39 
Winston-Salem, N. C... 73,190 89 
Worcester, Mass......- 194,099 110 
Yonkers, N. Y.....--- 131,963 88 
Youngstown, Ohio..... 167,072 58 

38,651,839 25,900 
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Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


Death Rate 


Population Deaths per 100,000 








98.3 307 120.4 
70.4 77 69.1 
45.5 273 
26.2 118 
84.3 54 
104.7 149 
85.9 378 
80.6 76 
44.5 33 
35.7 (a3) 
142.3 616 
20.4 . 
32.5 17 
65.7 4,457 
70.0 76 
44.5 114 
65.3 30 
52.9 26 
30.2 25 
49.2 48 
22.3 18 
36.0 25 
74.8 1,394 
55.7 405 
28.5 a 17 
26.9 , 28 
35.1 3, 70 
87.2 5, 36 
43.7 253,282 113 
52.5 50,248 23 
33.3 39,307 11 
28.5 72,457 20 
47.9 67,718 32 
35.2 111,239 63 
78.0 183,144 143 
27.6 328,762 95 a 
17.8 86,252 14 5.2 
59.0 69,564 40 57.5 
87.3 94,290 95 100.8 
68.9 822,909 486 59.1 
54.3 272,320 116 42.6 
18.5 43,369 5 11.5 
41.9 140,381 59 42.0 
174.7 232,905 344 147.7 
106.0 152,826 151 98.8 
83.6 636,866 480 75.4 
136.7 85,058 124 145.8 
24.2 95,832 23 24.0 
57.8 366,552 180 49.1 
26.7 79,344 26 32.8 
27.2 104,116 23 22.1 
20.1 115,735 30 25.9 
48.0 72,109 22 30.5 
49.2 150,289 57 37.9 
35.2 68,894 31 45.0 
24.2 210,053 43 20.5 
28.3 107,014 24 22.4 
66.8 102,124 75 73.4 
46.1 62,544 28 44,8 
79.1 291,643 213 73.0 
28.6 64,397 12 18.6 
113.0 123,437 146 118.3 
53.6 72,784 30 41.2 
45.5 101,884 51 50.1 
105.0 487,824 492 100.9 
31.0 61,763 22 35.6 
31.5 86,874 28 32.2 
36.6 106,304 50 47.0 
121.6 75,800 69 91.0 
56.7 195,609 97 49.6 
66.7 135,309 86 3.6 
34.7 170,726 52 30.5 
67.0 39,345,739 25,096 63.8 
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The high rates for Honolulu are 
explained by the Oriental population, 
chiefly Japanese, who continue to have 
a high degree of susceptibility to pul- 
monary tuberculosis, the figures indicate. 

An extremely interesting publication 
has been published during 1931 on 
“Facts and Figures About Tuber- 
culosis” by Miss Jessamine S. Whitney 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. It contains a wealth of informa- 
tion conveniently assembled on every 
phase of the tuberculosis problem. It 
shows that for the year 1927, the aver- 
age death rate for all forms of tuber- 
culosis in the United States registra- 
tion area was 83.6 per 100,000 for males 
and 78.0 for females. The female death 
rates are in excess of the male death 
rates at ages 10 to 29, after which 
male death rates are in excess of female 
death rates and considerably so during 
the working period of life clearly em- 
phasizing the occupational factor, as to 
which our information is still far from 
sufficient for health conservation pur- 
poses. Taking the years 1917-27 for 
comparison, it is shown that there was 
a decline in the mortality from all 
forms of tuberculosis of 45 per cent. 
The decline was largest under age 5, 
or 63 per cent, followed by 52 per cent 
at ages 5-14, 40 per cent at ages 15-24, 
47 per cent at ages 25-44, 42 per cent 
at ages 45-64, and 29 per cent at ages 
65 and over. 

The report by Miss Whitney gives 
interesting statistics by race for south- 
ern cities showing, for example, a 
marked decline in all localities con- 
sidered, although the excess in the rate 
of the colored race remains about the 
same. For Birmingham, for example, 
the rate between 1917-1926 declined 
from 467 per 100,000 to 232 for the 
Negro population, while in Louisville, 
there was a decline from 438 to 246, 
in Memphis from 515 to 298, and in 
New Orleans from 638 to 330. The 
report includes an occupational table 
derived from a table by Dr. Dublin 
representing the Metropolitan experi- 
ence 1911-1924. It shows that miners 
underground, excluding coal miners, 
had the highest standardized relative 
index, ages 15 to 64, or 182.2, while 
coal miners underground had the lowest 
rate, or 47.6. The five occupations with 
the highest rates are miners under- 
ground, excluding coal miners, with 
182.2, pottery workers 176.2, stone- 
cutters 144.3, waiters and hotel ser- 
vants 140.7, cutlers and grinders 135.4. 
The five lowest are for firemen of city 
departments with 69.5, stationary engi- 
neers and firemen, 67.7, roofers 64.7, 
railway enginemen and trainmen 61.2, 
coal miners underground 47.6. 


The report brings out some startling 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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The Tuberculosis Record of 1930 


(Concluded from page 15) 


facts regarding the progress of tuber- 
culosis organizations showing, for 
example, that the number of sanatoria 
for the treatment of the disease has 
increased from 115 in 1904 to 618 in 
1928, while the number of sanatoria 
beds has increased from 9107 to 73,695. 
The number of preventoria dealing 
with tuberculous children has increased 
from none in 1904 to 83 in 1928, while 
the number of preventoria beds has 
increased from none to 5001. The 
number of dispensaries has increased 
from 19 in 1904 to 3625 in 1928, while 
the number of nurses doing tuberculosis 
work has increased from 10 to 7115. 
The membership of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has increased from 
156 in 1904 to 2571 in 1929. 

An extremely interesting comparison 
is made as to the condition at admission 
of sanatoria patients according to the 
three stages of the disease. In 1914, 
for example, 10.9 per cent were in the 
minimal condition or the earliest stage 
of the disease, which proportion by 
1924 had increased to 14.6 per cent. 
The proportion of moderately advanced 
cases diminished from 28.0 per cent in 
1914 to 27.6 per cent in 1924, while 
that of far advanced cases had declined 
from 55.2 per cent to 41.2 per cent. 
The number of tuberculosis clinics, 
chiefly for diagnostic purposes, has 
increased from 888 in 1922 to 1060 in 
1929. 

There are 
tions on the 


some interesting observa- 
amount of money publicly 
or privately expended for tuberculosis 
work in the United States. Drolet is 
quoted to the effect that the total esti- 
mated value of all sanatoria in the 
United States in 1926 was $277,000,000, 
while the annual maintenance cost of 
these institutions was approximately 
$83,000,000. The National Tuberculosis 
Association and affiliated associations 
during the period 1907-29 have raised 
$58,642,000 through the sale of Christ- 
mas seals which have become the main 
source of financial support for this use- 
ful institution and associated agencies. 
In 1929 the sale of seals produced 
$5,530,000 or 4.5¢c. per capita which 
certainly must be looked upon as a 
small amount of public support for a 
movement which so obviously can point 
to results of outstanding value to the 
nation. 

The tuberculosis movement rests 
upon the soundest principles of public 
activity and public education and its 
continued support from year to year is 
evidence that public interest in tuber- 
culosis prevention is increasing rather 
than diminshing to the great advantage 
of all concerned. Those who are re- 
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sponsible for bringing this moxement 
into existence more than twenty-five 
years ago can look back with pride 
upon their unselfish efforts and out- 
standing courage in facing a health 
problem of colossal magnitude. The 
three leading figures in the movement, 
entitled to national recognition, are Sir 
William Osler, Dr. Trudeau and Dr. 
Herman Biggs. All of these have 
passed away but the influence of their 
teachings and the inspiration of their 
courage continues among those who are 
responsible for the movement at the 
present time. 

The discovery of the bacillus of 
tuberculosis by Dr. Robert Koch in 1884 
revolutionized the public attitude on 
the question of tuberculosis prevention 
and made the subject one of public 
health consideration. While, as pointed 
out, private organizations have done 
much in behalf of public education, 
public health departments everywhere 
have vigorously dealt with the question 
and have been the major forces respon- 
sible for the improvements and results 
pointed out. Private organizations 
have been largely responsible for the 
establishment of sanatoria with ade- 
quate treatment facilities and these 
everywhere have had a profound effect 
upon the tuberculosis death rate. Pub- 
lic health departments aiming at the 
control of the milk supply, meat in- 
spection, housing reform and a multi- 
tude of other conditions have been of 
far-reaching influence. On the other 
hand factory inspection departments 
have brought about decided improve- 
ments in factory conditions, particular- 
ly as to air, ventilation and light. As 
I have often had occasion to point out, 
better wages providing better nutrition, 
shorter hours preventing excessive 
fatigue, and better factory sanitation 
removing much of the evils of indus- 
trial dust, etc., have been major causes 


responsible for the lowering of the 
tuberculosis death rate. 
An admirable account of public 


health activities in this field has re- 
cently been made available in the re- 
port on the health of Glasgow, 1818- 
1925, by Dr. A. K. Chalmers, Health 
Officer of the city for many years. He 
calls particular attention to the effects 
of housing improvements and_ the 
abolishing of slum areas which for 
many years had been outstanding 
sources of infection. A school medical 
service has been developed in most 
civilized communities supervising chil- 
dren by means of medical examinations 
and drawing early attention to in- 
cipient cases suitable for treatment. 
The old time horror of the disease has 
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largely passed away and a more hope- 
ful outlook has taken its place. Until 
like principles and _ practices are 
initiated in behalf of the cancer control 
movement the latter disease will con- 
tinue to increase while tuberculosis will 
continue to fall. Yet it is too early to 
prophecy when tuberculosis can be 
made to disappear as a serious affection 
threatening the health and the life of 
countless victims. Notification of 
tuberculosis has been another means 
of bringing about more perfect control 
of the disease on the part of public 
health authorities. Unfortunately, 
notification is hardly anywhere proper- 
ly enforced, and we are yet without 
information as to the exact number of 
cases demanding skillful treatment at 
any given time. In all these matters 
improvement is being made and the 
outlook is distinctly hopeful. 


Sales Help for the Life 
Underwriter 
(Concluded from page 15) 
Underwriter: Life 
erty does many things. May I ask this 
question in confidence? Can you save 
the small amount of $300 each year, 
or if you wanted something bad enough 
would you be willing to try to save that 
amount? 
Smith: Yes, I guess so. 
Underwriter: Then, Doctor, provid- 
ing your health is good my company 
will set aside a definite piece of prop- 
erty for you. Dr. Jones will certify 
as to your good health—will we see 
him now? 


insurance prop- 


ARE YOU A MILLIONAIRE? 


The Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Theodore Martin Riehle, chair- 
man, has just sent out over 400 letters 
and questionnaires to a reported list 
in its possession of Million Dollar Prod- 
ucers in the United States as per the 
attached form of invitation and qualify- 
ing questionnaire. 

It is hoped that any Million Dollar 
Producers who has been missed and 
who is a member of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association and who can 
qualify under the rules, will communi- 
cate with Theodore Martin Riehle, 225 
West 34th Street, New York City, for 
further information. 





A TRIP TO HAVANA 
W. J. Inmon of Palestine, Tex., won 
the grand prize of a free trip to 
Havana, Cuba, given by the Lamar 
Life Insurance Company during the 
Silver Anniversary contest. The mem- 
bers of the Lamar Life All-Star will 
sail for Havana Aug. 5. E. W. Inmon 
of Pontotoc, Miss., a brother, took first 

prize of $50 in cash in Class I. 








Dunes 
the most interesting 
Life Insurance policy 
ever offered °° ° 


THE EQUITABLE’S NEW 





Designed to meet an Increased 
Need for Life Insurance at a time 
of Temporarily Restricted Buying 
Power. 

A Low Initial Premium Policy 
With Convenient Adjustment Op- 
tions After 5 or 10 Years to Fit Your 
Economic Progress. 

Developed After Months of Scien- 
tific Study to meet Current Business 


Conditions. 
All Standard Features Included. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Col. Robbins Predicts 
Prosperity 


President of American Life 
Convention Sees Complete 
Recovery by Fall 
Col. C. B. Robbins, president of the 
American Life Convention and also 
president of the Cedar Rapids Life In- 
surance Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
says that with the greater reestablish- 
ment of confidence in the future, life 
insurance, together with most other 
forms of business, is showing an im- 
provement from the early months of 
the present year. Mr. Robbins, who 
was the Assistant Secretary of War 
under President Coolidge, is widely 
known as a close student of interna- 
tional and domestic economic prob- 
lems. He asserts that there are many 
reasons why insurance and most other 
lines of industry should enjoy better 
business from now on. All basic in- 
dices, he says, indicate that the coun- 
try generally has weathered the busi- 
ness depression and the swing is now 
clearly upward, and that the gains, now 
rather faint, will be accentuated as the 
year advances and by fall a complete 

recovery should be had. 

For many months, he said, condi- 
tions abroad have caused considerable 
concern in this country, for it must be 
remembered that we no longer enjoy 
that security of national isolation that 
Was ours in the past. We may avoid 
entangling foreign military alliances, 
he asserted, but we cannot get away 
from our obligations as the dominant 
financial nation of the world. There 
is an interdependence among all peo- 
ples today that requires closer cooper- 
ation than ever before in the history 
of the world. 

Colonel Robbins believes that the 
most convincing proof that the pres- 
ent situation of business is psycholog- 
ical rather than actual has been given 
by the immediate up-turn in prices of 
cereals and livestock, as well as the de- 
cided betterment in the stock market, 
caused by President Hoover’s move for 
an international moratorium for one 
year in behalf of Germany. He added 
that it is by no means sure to many 
minds that actual bankruptcy in Ger- 
many would result, even if the mora- 
torium were not granted. 

From an insurance standpoint, he 
said, the most encouraging sign is that 
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SOLD A MILLION IN MAY 


One of the leading personal 
producers of 1931 is Hoyt M. 
Leisure, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, Cal., with nearly two 
million dollars to his credit for 
the first five months. 

So far in 1931 Mr. Leisure has 
averaged $437,500 per month in 
written business. He seldom has 
a rejection or rate-up, and never 
fails to deliver and pay for an 
issued policy. If he maintains 
this average for the balance of 
the year he should hit close to 
$4,500,000 in paid-for business. 

Mr. Leisure’s new completed 
business for the month of May 
amounted to over $1,000,000, 
three-fourths of which was ac- 
companied by checks for the an- 
nual premium. 

This remarkable record for 
May—made without any prelim- 
inary preparation—was made up 
as follows: One application for 
250,000, two of $200,000 each, 
four of $50,000 each, one of 
$26,000, one of $15,000, one of 
$12,000, eight of $10,000 each, 
and some “odds and ends” to 
—_ up the balance of the mil- 
ion. 











industrial insurance is gaining. In 
March industrial insurance production 
was 6.7 per cent below March, 1930, 
while April sales fell 2.6 per cent com- 
pared with April a year ago. How- 
ever, May came through with an actual 
gain of 2.7 per cent over May last year, 
while reports for June are equally en- 
couraging. Another very pleasing fea- 
ture of life insurance in recent weeks, 
he pointed out, is that the lapsation 
situation has shown improvement, much 
lapsed business has been revived, de- 
mand for loans on policy reserves has 
fallen off and many policy loans are 
being paid off or reduced. 

Today, he said, a better class of in- 
surance is being written than in either 
1930 or 1929 and new business prom- 
ises to be more permanent. Men and 
women in all walks of life, he said, are 
giving more thought to the kind of 
life insurance they buy. 

Insurance, Colonel Robbins asserted, 
has met the demands of the general 
depression as no other industry could. 
“We in insurance are proud of the part 
insurance has played since the stock 
market crash of October, 1929, plus 
adverse world conditions, brought on 
the general depression in this country. 
Insurance has met every test 100 per 
cent, and will continue to do so.” 


Airway Travel Found 
to Be Safer 


Report of Aviation Committee of 
A. S. A. Shows Death 


Rate Lessens 





The latest report of committee on 
aviation of the Actuarial Society of 
America, consisting of James E. Hos- 
kins, chairman, Travelers Insurance 
Company; Horace R. Bassford, Metro- 
politan Life, and Edward W. Marshall, 
Provident Mutual Life, shows that air- 
way travel is getting safer each year. 
The report is based on an intensive 
study of government records and notes 
that considerable progress has been 
made in the safety of scheduled air- 
plane travel since 1928. The passenger 
death rate of one in 17,000 for 1930 
was reported considerably improved by 
the committee on the basis of the 
twelve months ending last March 31, 
even though the latter period included 
the so-called Rockne crash. 

The mortality rate per flight in cross- 
country flying for hire is said to be 
approximately as favorable as in sched- 
uled flying. In sight-seeing trips, the 
hazard per flight is considerably less, 
it is said, with the difference, however, 
in favor of scheduled flights on the 
hourly basis. The hazard of flying in 
airplanes owned and operated in con- 
nection with a business was found to 
be about the same as in scheduled 
flying. 

The hazard of a flight with an in- 
experienced pilot was found to be much 
greater than that of a flight with a 
pilot having at least 400 hours experi- 
ence. As a result, the mortality rate 
per flight in pleasure flying was high. 
Nevertheless, many private pilots fly 
so little that their chance of fatal acci- 
dent in the course of a year is less than 
that of experienced pilots who fly more 
frequently. 

Figures of the Department of Com- 
merce incorporated in the findings of 
the actuarial committee, which under- 
took the investigation to determine the 
insurability of those exposed, lists an 
improvement in the mortality rate 
among passengers in scheduled flying 
from 23 per 100,000 in 1927 to 6 per 
100,000 for last year. Out of the total 
of 136 pilots killed while operating 
civilian planes last year, 12 deaths oc- 
curred in the employ of scheduled air- 
lines, 18 while engaged in student in- 
struction, and 42 in pleasure flying. 
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N. A. L. U. Pittsburgh Program 
Now Practically Complete 


Pre-Convention Arrangements Augur Well 
For Success of Forty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing; Several Innovations to Be Featured 


John W. Yates, of Detroit, as chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
National Convention of the N. A. L. U. 
in Pittsburgh in September, after an 
all day conference in New York, with 
George E. Lackey, president of the As- 
sociation and Roger B. Hull, its man- 
aging director and general counsel, an- 
nounces the following speakers, in ad- 
dition to those recently published. The 
list is as follows: 

Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
of Worcester, Mass.: “Conserving Life 
Insurance Now in Force”; ’ 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company, of 
Wilmington, Del.: “Analyzing Estates 
to Determine Insurance Needs”; 

Miss Sophie Bliven, manager of the 
woman’s department of the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual, in Phila- 
delphia: “Financial Independence for 
the Woman Through Life Insurance 
and Annuities”; 

Ward H. Hackleman, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, at Indianapolis: 
“Life Insurance as an _ Investment, 
from the Life Underwriter’s Point of 
View.” ; 

Arthur F. Young, vice-president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land: “Life Insurance as an Investment 
from the Bankers’ Viewpoint”; 

Clifford McMillan, general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at New York: “Personal 
Effectiveness”; ; 

Robert B. Coolidge, special agent of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Ohio: “Life Insurance as an Estate’’; 

Josh Lee, head of the department of 
public speaking at the University of 
Oklahoma: “The King’s Insurance 
Company.” 

These eight, together with those 
previously announced, furnish an im- 
posing list of eighteen speakers for the 
Forty Second Annual Convention to 
be held in Pittsburgh from Sept. 22 to 
25, inclusive, with headquarters at the 
William Penn Hotel. 

Senators David A. Reed and J. J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, have both ac- 
cepted invitations to address the con- 
vention if national affairs will permit 
their presence. One or two additiona) 
speakers are yet to be announced. 

Managing Director Hull recently 
spent a full day and evening in Pitts- 
burgh meeting with the twenty-three 
committees which are already func- 
tioning under the general chairmanship 


of Holgar Johnson, and he reported to 
the National Trustees that he had 
never seen, at this period of pre-con- 
vention preparation, such effectively 


production of new business. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual 
“Senior Nylics” have served a mini- 
mum of 20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 
instalments, which will continue for life. 
active in writing new business, though they have the right to retire. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


organized convention machinery. 

It is possible that one or two “fea- 
tures” will be added to the program, 
and it is rumored that there may 
be a rather sensational “surprise an- 
nouncement,” but the list is now sub- 
stantially complete, and those who com- 
prise it certainly assure that there will 
be a thorough and challenging develop- 
ment of the theme: “Life Insurance, 
the Structural Steel for Estate Build- 
ing.” 

Subjects to be covered by those 
speakers previously announced are as 
follows: 

A. E. N. Gray: “Just Like in the 
Movies”; 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Program of Life Underwriters at Pittsburgh 
(Concluded from page 20) 


Dr. Solomon S. Huebner: “How Con- 
serve the American Agency System?”; 

Abner Thorp, Jr.: “Life Insurance 
as an Investment—F rom the Publisher’s 
Point of View”; 

Charles Frisbie: 
Selling”; 

Leon Gilbert Simon: “Life Insurance 
as Applied to Business Needs”; 

Louis Roth: “The Life Underwriter 
Organized”; 

Vash Young: 


“Low Pressure 


“A Fortune to Share”; 


Henry W. Abbott: “Organizing the 
Buyer to Buy”; 

W. W. Irwin: “Why Life Insur- 
ance?” 


The program for the special conven- 
tion for general agents and managers, 
staged for Tuesday, Sept. 22, is an- 
nounced, as to subjects, but not as to 
speakers, and the subjects for the 
morning session will be as follows: 

“An Agency’s Past, Present and Fu- 


ture”; “Making the Business Stick”; 
“Turning Minus Signs into Plus 
Signs “Retraining our Experienced 
Men.” 


In the afternoon the convention will 
divide itself into three group meetings 
—one for general agents and managers 
operating in rural districts and in 
cities up to fifty thousand inhabitants; 
the second group in urban cities of 
fifty to seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the third group, metropolitan 
district cities of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand and over. The subjects to be 
discussed in these three group meet- 
ings will be as follows: 

“Securing New Agents and Getting 
Them into Production Promptly”; 

“Financing Agents and their Busi- 
ness.” 

At the close of these group meetings, 
the convention will reconvene for an 
address by a leading general agent on 
the subject: “Keeping an Agency 
Stimulated.” 

The registration fee for the conven- 
tion has been fixed by the trustees of 
the National Association at five dollars 
for special agents, and seven dollars 
and a half for general agents, man- 
agers and supervisors who attend the 
managers’ convention on Tuesday. 
General agents, managers or super- 
visors not attending the Tuesday ses- 
sion will be required to pay only five 
dollars. The seven and a half dollar 
fee will include a separate printed 
transcript of proceedings of the man- 
agers’ convention, which will not be 
bound into the proceedings of the main 
convention. 

The convention program will include 
an address on the convention theme by 
John W. Yates, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Detroit, and chairman ot 
the convention program committee. 
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Another new feature of the Pitts- 
burgh convention will be a special ses- 
sion for agency supervisors which will 
begin with a Dutch luncheon on Thurs- 
day noon and last into the afternoon 
as long as the prepared program re- 
quires. 

Another departure this year will be 
what will be known as a National 
Chapter Meeting of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, which 
will also begin with a luncheon on 
Thursday, Sept. 24. Immediately after 
the meeting of the National Chapter, 
the diplomas wiil be awarded to the 
successful candidates in the June, 1931, 
examinations, and this formality will 
be followed by a session especially de- 
signed for “study group leaders” for 
next year’s study groups for the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter examinations. 

The committee in charge of the man- 
agers’ program is as follows: 

Alexander Patterson, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Chicago, chairman; Clay 
Hamlin, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company at 
Buffalo; J. Elliott Hall, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
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MORRIS PIKE WITH UNION LABOR 
LIFE 

Matthew Woll, president of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Morris 
Pike, actuary of the Unity Life and 
Accident Insurance Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to succeed to the position 
of vice-president and actuary of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
which has been left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rainard B. Robbins. 

Mr. Pike has had an extensive ex- 
perience in the life insurance field both 
in the New York State Insurance De- 
partment and in the home offices of life 
insurance companies. He is an as- 
sociate member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. He is also a mem- 
ber of the New York State Bar and of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Mr. Pike is the author of “America 
Insures Itself,” published in 1930 by 
the Spectator Company, treating in a 
popular manner current life insurance 
practices and problems in the United 
States. 








Company at New York City; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau of Hartford, ex-officio member; 
John W. Yates, ex-officio member. 





CORDIAL 


salesmen. 


happy in their work. 


JOIN A 
COMPANY 
YOU CAN BE 
PROUD OF! 








A Man Is Known by the 
Company He Keeps! 


A Company Is Known by 
the Men It Keeps! 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, by its policy 
of CORDIAL CO-OPERATION with its agents is able to at- 


tract and keep the finest, most intelligent and ambitious 


Our men, because they have our full resources and experi- 
ence at their command are contented, prosperous and 


CommonweALtH Lire Ins.Co.. 
Lovisvitte, Ky. 
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Permanent 
Satistaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
This company 





restricted Territory. 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 





























We Have What People 
Are Looking for Today 


The attractive low rate and the unusually 
liberal provisions of the Universal Policy are 
making it possible for National Life repre- 
sentatives to forge steadily ahead in spite of 


conditions which tend to reduce production. 


The Universal gives National Life repre- 
sentatives something new to talk about; a story 
of fairness that wins a hearing, arouses interest 


and results in sales. 


If you would like to know how the Universal 
differs from “run-of-the-mill” insurance con- 


tracts, we will be glad to tell you. 


National Life Company 
118 llth Street 


Des Moines, Iowa 





























THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 


How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 
the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 


Discount in quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 











for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 
by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf 


In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





Degree’ examination. 


answers to t 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of — . set “se 
e une, Jo, 
Limited supply. 


ap and Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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New Directors for Conn. 
Mutual Life 





James W. Knox and Peter M. 
Fraser Elected to Fill Vacan- 
cies on Board 

James W. Knox, president of the 
First National Bank, of Hartford, and 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, were elected to 





Peter M. Fraser 


the board of directors of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual at a meeting of the board 
last week. Mr. Knox fills the vacancy 
caused by the resignation some time 
ago of Charles Cheney of South Man- 
chester, a long-time member of the 
board, while Mr. Fraser fills the va- 
cancy on the board created by the re- 
cent death of Maj. Jacob H. Greene, 
secretary of the company. 





E. A. WOODS CO. HONORED 


The Edward A. Woods Company, 
general agent for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company at Pittsburgh, has 
been presented with the “President’s 
Cup” awarded each year by the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association 
to the Pittsburgh agency which made 
the best all around contribution to the 
group idea. 
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limited production. 


Address. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 











KOCH HEADS NATIONAL LIFE, OF 
IOWA 

Des MOINEs, Iowa, July 7.—William 
Koch, executive vice-president of the 
National Life Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the company at a 
meeting of directors Tuesday. He suc- 
ceeds the late Judge James P. Hewitt, 
whose recent death occurred after a 
long illness during which Koch was 
acting head of the company. The new 
president has been in the insurance 
field more than 20 years, having been 
associated with the Royal Union Life 
before his affiliation with the National 
Life. 


“HANDBOOK OF INSURANCE” 


“Handbook of Insurance,” a volume 
of over 1400 pages, has been published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. The 
author is Clyde J. Crobaugh, M.A., in- 
surance consultant and formerly with 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies, 
of Hartford. The book is a combina- 
tion dictionary and encyclopedia of in- 
surance and it explains in alphabetical 
order approximately five thousand in- 
surance terms with an excellent cross- 
indexing system. It covers all forms 
of insurance—life, fire, ocean marine, 
inland marine, casualty, fidelity, sure- 
tyship and miscellaneous forms. And 
insurance agents will find it of great 
value. It may be obtained from THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY. Its price is $10. 








NUDELMAN HEADS ST. LOUIS 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

St. Louis, Mo., July 7.—Barney Nud- 
elman of the Connecticut Mutua! Life 
Insurance Company has been elected 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis to succeed 
Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, whose 
term had expired. It is probable that 
Mr. Fischer will be named national ex- 
ecutive committeeman from St. Louis. 
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Other officers elected by the St. 
Louis underwriters are: First vice- 
president, C. Carroll Otto, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; second vice-president, H. A. 
Moores, National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont; director for one 
year, W. O. Andrews, Missouri State 
Life; director for two years, Arthur 
P. Shugg, Aetna Life; directors three 
year terms, James G. Callahan, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Ralph W. Fischer, 
Penn Mutual Life. 





JOHNSON & HIGGINS GAIN 
17 PER CENT 

Johnson & Higgins, general agents 
in New York for the Home Life and 
Prudential Insurance Companies, an- 
nounce a paid for Life Insurance pro- 
duction in June, 1931, of $2,330,234, 
exclusive of group and wholesale in- 
surance. This represents a gain of 9 
per cent over the paid volume of $2,- 
128,500 in June, 1930. 

For the first six months of 1931, the 
Johnson and Higgins Agency reports 
paid business of $15,004,979, against 
$12,788,000 for the similar period in 
1930, a gain of $2,216,979 or 17 per 
cent. 
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A great, modern hotel located “just 
a step from Broadway.’ Adjoining 
countless theatres, railroad termi- 
nals, piers, shopping and business 


center 


1400 RQOM S§ 


Each with Bath [Tub and 
Shower] Servidor and Radio 


DAILY RATES 
Single $3 $4 
Double $4 $5 


The New HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
ROY MOULTON, Manager 


$5 
$6 
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* 
Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are 
creating estates through Mutual Bene- 
fit life insurance. These men know 
nothing of the old time “penny-pinch- 
ing” methods of saving. They have 
that certain confidence that comes 
from having definite resources behind 
them—a reserve that can be depended 
upon to help meet future contin- 
gencies. 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years 
of successful estate building is inspir- 
ing men everywhere to achieve in- 
dependence through life insurance. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 











. . modern life insurance since 1845. | 




















General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Health 





Automobile Accident 


Life Accident 

















HEROICALLY 
_ TRIUMPHANT 


There is similarity between the task undertaken by 
heroically triumphant Post and Gatty and that in 
which the life underwriter is engaged. 


The life underwriter must move through the fog of 
hitherto unexperienced conditions. Yet he has his 
science of navigation. It comprises ruthlessly selective 
prospecting, undeviating adherence to his course, in- 
crease in hours of work and the resultant increase in 
interviews, sharper skill in sales presentations, and 
keener alertness to avoid the negatives that prospects 
thrust across his path. He is his own pilot as well 
as navigator, and if, so employing his science of navi- 
gation, he drives on with hard and determined courage, 
he too will come triumphant to his goal. Agency 
records of all companies are shiningly dotted with the 
names of underwriters who are more than conquerors 
of present conditions, and who, like Post and Gatty, 
have unquestioning faith in themselves and in the 
certainty of safe and successful homing. 


THe PENN Mutwat Lire INsurANce Co. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Philadel phia 
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WANTED! Men who live in 
OKLAHOMA 


to learn the interesting story 
concerning agency contracts 
for open territory the South- 
land Life has to offer YOU. 
For the complete facts write 
Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice-Pres. 


My 


vier #--2?-1SOLID|-<> 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE apatite 
‘SOUTH| 


10°" 2 4, 



































HARRY L. SEAY, PRESIDENT 
OFFERS YOU 

Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 
Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 
Surgica] and Dismemberment Benefits. 
NonmMedical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 
Special Monthly Premium Plan. 

NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 

ST. LOUIS 
nn —— —— 
+ > 

We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. 
+= + 
For Contracts and Territory, Address 











R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Beaumont, Texas 
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Life Insurance Considered 
as Good Property 





Stressed in “Guide Book to Early 
Production” of Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau 


The “Guidebook to Early Produc- 
tion,” published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, was reviewed 
at length in THE SPECTATOR of May 21 
a few days later after the first copies 
of the guidebook had been sent to the 
members of the Bureau. Its value was 
at once appreciated and it appears to 
accomplish well its primary purpose 
which is to help the new agent to 
acquire the information and skill nec- 
essary to make sales early in his 
career. 

One feature that it strongly stresses 
is that life insurance considered as a 
good property offers a new sales appeal 
and it asserts that a life insurance 
policy which promises to furnish money 
or pay an income at a certain time 
upon the happening of certain events 
is property—just as much so as the 
other modern types of property, stock 
certificates, bank books, bonds, trust 
agreements. 

As developed by the Research Bu- 
reau in the Guidebook, there is not only 
a new conception of property today but 
also a greater need for it. In olden 
days when families were more fixed 
as to residence and occupation they 
were more self-sustaining than today. 
If the father were overtaken by death 
or disability the family was usually 
provided for, in part at least by the 
assistance of friends and relatives. 
Standards of living are higher today 
and it is almost impossible for people 
to carry the burden of caring for un- 
fortunate relatives. A life insurance 
policy, the guidebook points out, pro- 
vides a constantly increasing reserve 
fund which is available for serious 
emergencies. It provides money for 
temporary purposes. It provides col- 
lateral and it enhances credit. Life 
insurance provides an excellent way to 
save money. The deposits can be suited 
to the means and the convenience of 
the depositor. The life insurance sales- 
man persuades the purchaser to 
inaugurate his plan, and the salesman 
and the company will urge its con- 
tinuance. There is introduced an ele- 
ment of mild compulsion which causes 
life insurance savings plans to be con- 
tinued when all other plans may fail. 

Continuing, it states that the only 
unusual qualifications necessary before 
life insurance can be purchased, are 
health and character. This serves to 
add to the value of the property once 
it is purchased. No other form of 
property will enable a person to in- 
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clude the very important assets of 
health and earning ability among his 
tangible possessions. Life insurance 
provides adequately for the contingen- 
cies of life. It does this cooperatively 
and places a small charge upon those 
who live and enjoy good health to pro- 
vide benefits for those who die or be- 
come totally disabled. No other form 
of property includes this very essential 
benefit. Life insurance property will 
enable us to accomplish all of our 
reasonable purposes and ambitions. it 
provides adequate solutions for our im- 
mediate and our eventual problems. 
Life insurance property is good prop- 
erty to own. 


Low 


25 


INDIA LIFE INSURANCE GUIDE 
The “Life Insurance Guide and 
Pocket Index (India) for 1931” has 
been received. It is edited by Bhag- 
wandas Nirmaldas, the Guide contains 
particulars of most of the prominent 
Indian companies. In addition to such 
facts as tables of premium rates, 
summary of revenue accounts, etc., 
there are a number of interesting 
special articles regarding insurance 
written by prominent insurance com- 
pany executives. Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, contributes an 
article on “How Much to Insure For.” 
It is published by Easter Ins. Bureau. 


Lapse Ratio 


For the year 1930 the Bankers Life of Nebraska's lapse and 


surrender to mean insurance was 5.31%. 


This is unusually 


low considering the era of depression. 


This low lapse ratio should indicate to the man who is look- 
ing for an agency connection that Bankers Life policyhold- 
ers are satisfied policyholders—that the Bankers Life Agency 
force is well trained and that the Bankers Life has an effi- 
cient Home Office Conservation Department to supplement 
the work of the man in the field. 


After all the lapse ratio is a pretty good index of the standing 


of the company as a whole. 


It shows that the plan of the 


Company in training new agents in our Home Office School, 
in providing aggressive Home Office cooperation and in giv- 


ing our general agents generous territory is a successful one. 


If you are interested in a General Agency in Iowa, Illinois, 


Missouri, Pennsylvania or Ohio, write 


A. B. OLSON, Mer. of Agencies 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEBRASKA 
Linedin Nebraska 


Home Office 





Life Insurance 
































ae L ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1871 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Home Office: 


Insurance in Force ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
$375,243,870.00 











Admitted Assets 
$69.614,164.99 44 








Total Payments 
Under Policy Contracts 


$64,693,228.23 For Direct Contract 
Write to 


THE LIFE INSURANCE FRANCIS L. BROWN, 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA President 


RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President | HOME OFFICE 















































IT’S IN THE BAG 
“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 
If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 


directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 
fourfold purpose: 


1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 


2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 


3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 


Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 





Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY | 


243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. | 
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Death Rate Among Insured 
Canadians 


Metropolitan Life Analysis Shows 
It Runs 9 Per Cent 
Above U.S. 


That the death rate among insured 
Canadians is somewhat higher than in 
the United States is shown by an anal- 
ysis of the mortality statistics of ap- 
proximately one and one-quarter mil- 
lion Canadian industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for the years 1929 and 1930. 
The death rate among Canadian wage- 
earners and their dependents runs 
about 9 per cent higher than for the 
industrial wage-earning population in 
the United States. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN CONNECTI- 
CUT IN 1930 

The annual life report of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department released 
Monday by Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham shows increases in new ordi- 
nary and industrial life insurance and 
a decrease in group insurance written 
in Connecticut in 1930 by the life in- 
surance companies licensed to operate 
in that State. The report also discloses 
that for the second consecutive year 
1930 was marked by a large increase 
in policy loans made by the 44 report- 
ing companies to policyholders every- 
where, reflecting the severe business de- 
pression. 

The 44 life insurance companies op- 
erating in Connecticut, including the 
five Connecticut companies, issued a 
total of $194,459,885 new ordinary life 
insurance to Connecticut residents, rep- 
resenting a gain over 1929 of $652,251. 
The gain in 1929 over 1928 was $15,- 
878,067. The total amount of ordinary 
life insurance in force in Connecticut 
at the end of 1930 stood at $1,280,805,- 
128, an increase of $74,191,017 over 
1929. Of this amount, $352,473,214 
was held by Connecticut companies. 

The five Connecticut life insurance 
companies—Aetna Life, Connecticut 
General, the Connecticut Mutual, Phoe- 
nix Mutual and the Travelers—wrote 
more ordinary life insurance in Con- 
necticut in 1930 than in 1929, while the 
companies of other States wrote less. 


FORT WAYNE LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7.—Hugh S. 
Jeffrey was elected president of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Association of Life 
Underwriters at the last meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce. Other officers 
elected are Paul W. Sutter, vice-presi- 
dent, and Robert Kroemer, secretary. 
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IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


I. S. Segall, of Dallas, received an 
unexpected reward for his work in May 
as an agent of the Southland Life In- 
surance Company, when he was pre- 
sented an entire outfit of clothing. All 
the clothes given Segall were made in 
Texas and were the gift of Col. W. E. 
Talbot, agency director, whose plan for 
using more cotton to take up the excess 
on hand is being adopted over the en- 
tire South. 


LURIE-HOOKES AGENCY CELE- 
BRATION DINNER 

Members of the Lurie-Hookes Agen- 
cy, Brooklyn, N. Y., of the Brooklyn 
National Life Insurance Company, re- 
cently held a celebration dinner at the 
Half Moon Hotel, Coney Island by the 
Sea, in honor of the fact that the 
agency had won the President’s Cup 
for producing between May 1 and 
June 22, on a paid basis, a substantial 
amount of life insurance. Leon Lurie 
was the winner of the cup. He wrote 
insurance to an amount that doubled 
the production of the high and low so- 
liciting agent of the agency. Ben J. 
Hayken, the next winner, received a 
watch and chain for writing the larg- 
est amount of insurance of any solicit- 
ing agent connected with the Lurie- 
Hookes Agency. Leonard M. Fosner 
received a wrist watch for having pro- 
duced the largest number of applica- 
tions and Frank E. Dilson received a 
fountain pen for the number of per- 
sons interviewed. The guests of honor 
were President William R. Bayes; Vice- 
Presidents Ben Granam and Frederick 
W. Ladue; Assistant Secretary George 
M. Selser and Everett H. Taylor, vice- 
president and general council of the 
American Surety Company and the 
New York Casualty Company. 














In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 














More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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Wage Earners Protected by 
Group Insurance 


Recent Policies Issued by the 


Prudential Strikingly Show 
This Fact 


That group life insurance is becom- 
ing more widely used as protection for 
wage-earners is evidenced by policies 
of this type recently placed with the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. A total of $9,944,250 is in- 
volved in 36 new policies and all of 
them cover 5341 workers. One of the 
policies was of the non-contributory 
type, the workers receiving the insur- 
ance without any cost to them, but in 
all other cases they were of the con- 
tributory type, the workers sharing 
with the employing company in the 
payment of the premiums. 

Those firms adopting such coverage 
are as follows: 


(Non-contributory)—Ball Brothers Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., 1163 lives for $1,488,- 
950; (Contributory )—Royal Sterling Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Harriston, Ont., Canada, 56 for 
$63,000; Idaho Falls Laundry Corporation, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 58 for $74,000; Wheat- 
ley Brothers Machine Shop, Tulsa, Okla., 
50 for $59,000; Gem Stores Co., Newport, 
Ky., 50 for $50,000; Sales Builders, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 55 for $83,500; Altman 
Brothers, Inc., Hawley, Pa., 56 for $60,500; 
Riviera Motor Sales Co., Chicago, IIll., 50 
for $57,000; Commonwealth Corporation of 
Oregon, Portland, Ore., 63 for $228,000; 
Del Bagno Co., Newark, N. J., 54 for $55,- 
500: Eavey Company, Xenia, O., 80 for 
$226,000; Chicago Wall Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., Steubenville, O., 54 for $74,000; 
Malcolm Pants Co., Garfield, N. J., 50 for 
$57,500; Emily Shops, New York City, 175 
for $87,500; Findeisen’s Farms, Methuen, 
Mass., 50 for $54,500; Famous Paper Box 
Co., New York City, 60 for $76,500: Paoli 
Chair Co., Paoli, Ind., 53 for $56,000; 
Samples Coal Mining Co., McAlester, Okla., 
55 for $65,500; Gary State Bank, Gary, Ind., 
72 for $151,000; Triangle Shoe Co., Wilkes- 
3arre, Pa., 65 for $86,500; Physical Cul- 
ture Hotel, Inc., Dansville, N. Y., 
$83,000; National Porcelain Co., Trenton, 
N. J., 506 for $56,000; Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton, N. J., 85 for $95,500; Navy Gas 
and Supply Co., Denver, Colo., 75 for $176,- 
000; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1200 


a) 
te 


for 


for $4,500,000; Grandview Dairy Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 62 for $68,000; Joe Le 
Blang Central Ticket Agency and Public 


Service Ticket Office, Inc., New York City, 
81 for $196,000; West Side Buick Sales Co., 
Chicago, 50 for $116,000; Lempco Products, 
Inc., Bedford, O., 160 for $255,000; Fair- 
child Publications, New York City, 492 for 


$492,000; Dunkle Sons Bakery, Columbus, 
O., 51 for $58,500; M. T. Shaw, Ine., Cold- 
water, Mich., 96 for $73,300; Kalamazoo 


Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 334 for $364,- 
000; and Brost Brothers, Inc., Depew, 
N. Y., 61 for $71,000. 


CHANGES TO MUTUAL LEGAL 
RESERVE 


Des MoInes, Iowa, July 7.—Dwight 
T. Smith, State agent here for the 
Guarantee Fund Life Association of 
Omaha, announces that his company 
has changed from a mutual benefit to 
a mutual legal reserve life company 
under the new name, Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. It has 
$170,000,000 of full legal reserve in- 
surance in force, he said, with $10,000,- 
000 of that amount in Iowa. 
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| TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; - 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


ul 





False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 

was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A.. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the workl, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 


F it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
E NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


e NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ee 8 F A. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


"NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL ‘BASSETT. President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presidems NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


4OHN KAY. ane Ney A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE. President H. S. LANDERS. Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Boa 


























cw ean President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. ¢ Gea") Comnost W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- Pretent E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sweet 
Ass't Managers 
mpm sume mY tig ty ana ~~~ 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W, SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H H. GATCHEL 
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John W. Thomas Heads 
National Union 





Former Home Executive Suc- 
ceeds E. E. Cole as President 
of Pittsburgh Company 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of John M. Thomas as presi- 
dent of the National Union Fire In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed E. E. Cole who retires from active 
duty. It is announced that Mr. Cole 
will remain with the company for a 
limited time as counselor to the new 
officials. 

Mr. Thomas is resigning from his 
official position with the Home of New 
York group to take over his new duties. 
He is vice-president of the Homestead, 
Carolina, New Brunswick, Harmonia 
sand Baltimore American, all membrs 
of the Home fleet. 

Mr. Thomas has had a long, varied 
and distinguished career in the fire in- 
surance business. In the old days he 
traveled the Southwest for the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn and later operated 
his own general agency in Dallas, Tex. 
He became secretary of the Fidelity- 
Phenix in 1917, in the Western depart- 
ment and later was manager of the 
Western department for the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and for the 
Aetna Insurance Company. 

He was elected vice-president of the 
Fire Association in 1927, resigning in 
the fall of 1930. Shortly afterward he 
joined the Home group. 

Mr. Cole has been identified with the 
National Union since its organization 
in 1901 when he became its first secre- 
tary. Five years later he became presi- 
dent and since that time has actively 
guided the affairs of the company. The 
company’s growth and progress, along 
with that of its casualty running mate, 
is generally regarded as a _ personal 
achievement of Mr. Cole. His retire- 
ment is not altogether a surprise fol- 
lowing twenty-five years of strenuous 
service as president. 

Mr. Thomas’ assumption of the 
presidency has given. strength to 
rumors current for some time that the 
National Union might, in the future, 
become more of an organization com- 
pany than heretofore. Mr. Thomas has 
been very active in the affairs of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriter 
and in the Western Underwriters As- 
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BACK IN THE FOLD 





John E. Sullivan 


Mr. Sullivan is again Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire 








PENNSYLVANIA JAILS OFFENDER 
PHILADELPHIA, July 6.—The cam- 
paign of Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner A. G. Costello and James L. G. 
Carsons investigator, against unfit 
agents and brokers has already borne 
fruit. Robert Lanzoletti, the first one 
arrested, has been sentenced to six 
menths in the county prison. 
Lanzoletti first applied under the 
name of Lance. When he applied again 
under the name of Lancelot, the investi- 
gation was started and his arrest and 
conviction fol'owed on a charge of per- 


jury. 
On Friday, Maxwell Wasserman, also 
known as Weissman and Weiss was 


arrested on a perjury charge and today 
was held in $1.000 bail. 


Mr. Costello and Mr. Carsons are 
going slow!v in their investigation, 
seeking first to secure concrete evi- 


dence that will enable them to prose- 
cute criminally. 


sociation. He enjoys a wide popularity 
with agents throughout the country. 

Recently Former Governor John S. 
Fisher of Pennsylvania was elected a 
director and chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Union Fire. 
He maintains headquarters at the home 
office of the company. 


Illinois Lawmakers 
Regard Insurance 





Federation Report Shows Strong 
Tendency Towards Insurance 
Legislation, Much of It 
Inimical 


7.—A _ record 
pro- 


CHIcAGo, ILL., July 
number of insurance legislative 
posals were considered ‘by the Illinois 
General Assembly during the session 
just closed. The report on legislation 
affecting insurance as compiled by 
Secretary E. M. Ackerman of the In- 
surance Federation of Illinois, shows 
115 bills and 2 resolutions presented, 
with 36 bills and one resolution having 
been passed by both houses. To date 
twelve of these measures have been 
approved by Governor Emmerson. 

Not in many years has the insurance 
business in Illinois been subjected to 
so much legislation. The majority of 
those measures which failed were 
dangerous and obnoxious to the busi- 
ness. Records of the Illinois Federa- 
tion show that in 1925, 63 insurance 
bills were introduced with ten enacted; 
1927, 42 bills were presented of which 
16 passed, and in 1929, 58 were intro- 
duced and only 19 adopted. 

Every phase of insurance was af- 
fected by legislation enacted at the 
recent session of the Illinois legisla- 
ture. The passage of bills providing 
for the qualification and licensing of 
insurance agents and brokers brought 
to a successful conclusion the efforts of 
the organized agents and brokers ex- 
tending over many years. Without ex- 
ception all bills enacted were construc- 
tive in nature, the majority being part 
of a program undertaken by the II- 
lionise Insurance Departmentment to 
modernize some of the more important 
insurance statutes, which have been 
a handicap to efficient administration 
by the department. 

The tendency in legislation during 
the session indicates that legislators in 
Illinois are giving more attention to 
insurance. The session proper set a 
record with 2031 bills introduced. In- 
surance bills were mainly directed at 
casualty and automobile lines, and in 
this connection the insurance interests 
of the State were called upon several 
times through the Illinois Federation 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY — 











AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEN the cat’s away the mice will 
VW vis” Remind your policyholders 
and prospects of the vacation time 
application of this old saying. The sum- 
mer holiday period means empty dwell- 
ings which housebreakers find most attrac- 
tive. They regard the vacation period as 
a golden opportunity for a cleanup. For 
that reason now is the time to tell every 
property owner in your territory the sad 
story of what happens to many an unten- 
anted house when its usual occupants are 
holidaying on the hot sands or high peaks. 
Sell them the needed protection burglary 
insurance affords. 
The Century Indemnity Company finds 
many ways to help its agents turn bur- 
glary prospects into policyholders. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


LECTION of officers and the pre- 

sentation of a gold blue goose 
insignia of the order to Retiring Most 
Loyal Gander Everett M. Northup, 
marked the annual meeting of San 
Francisco Pond of the Blue Goose, June 
29. The presentation of the insignia 
to Mr. Northup was made by Jay W. 
Stevens, chief of the fire prevention 
bureau of the National Board. 

Officers for the ensuing year are Ray 
E. Swearingen of the America Fore 
group, most loyal gander; Bruce Smith 
of Fresno, supervisor of the flock; 
George M. Cusick, custodian of the 
goslings; W. E. Schoppe, guardian of 
the pond; Joe I. Thomas, keeper of the 
goose egg, and John H. Schively, 
wielder of the quill. 

R. M. Carr and E. M. Northup were 
elected as delegates to the annual 
grand nest meeting. Alternates are 
Charles L. Barsotti and John Schively. 
Guy C. Macdonald, M. Paxton, Elmer 
Bonstin, E. W. Small, Stanley McPher- 
son, and Charles Von Tagen were 
elected as guards. 


ca * * 
Yorkshire Changes 


Transfer of the Yorkshire, Ltd., Pa- 
cific Coast department from the office 
of McClure Kelly to that of his brother, 
Wallace Kelly, manager of the Coast 
offices of the Seaboard Fire & Marine 
and Yorkshire Indemnity, is announced. 
The change which consolidates the 
thiee companies, will simplify opera- 
tions, it is believed. 


~~ 7 ~~ 
Coast Aetna-izers 


Western branch office of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, announces that 
five men have qualified to make the 
trip to Hartford, where the Aetna-izers 
will hold their annual convention on 
Aug. 25, 26 and 27. The men are: 
Ralph Goldsmith, M. Fox, Ted Haslam, 
John Elms, and E. H. Richards. Ac- 
cording to present plans the party will 
leave on Aug. 18, accompanying them 
will be C. A. Bonner, manager of the 


western branch; F. J. Zinns, super- 
intendent of agencies on the west 
coast, and employees of the office. 


There will also be several representa- 
tives from the Los Angeles branch, 


who will make the trip. 
* 7 * 


Fisher and Naylor Win 
Alfred Fisher of San Francisco, and 
Charles Naylor of Oakland, Cal., were 
returned the winners in the annual 
golf tournament given by the East Bay 
agents of the Phoenix Indemnity, at 
Oak Knoll Country Club, on June 26. 
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Mr. Fisher won low gross, and Mr. 
Naylor, low net. Following the match 
play in the afternoon, the annual ban- 
quet was given in the evening. 


* bad * 


Abolish Branch Offices 


Abolishment of the branch office sys- 
tem for the general agency plan of 
operation is announced by the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity for its Pacific Coast 
territory. Robert H. Messer, general 
manager of the company’s San Fran- 
cisco office has resigned, according to 
George A. Jackson, secretary from the 
home office, who is in San Francisco 
supervising the changes being made. 
It is stated the company’s present office 
in San Francisco will be maintained as 
a service unit. An appointment of a 
manager for this post is expected soon. 
Also the appointment of a general 
agent in the near future is anticipated. 


. = 2 


Rolph, Landis & Ellis Quarter 


A record turnout of representatives 
from insurance offices in San Francisco 
and Oakland was present on July 6, 
at the formal opening of the new quar- 
ters of Rolph, Landis & Ellis, well 
known general agency in the former 
city. The firm’s new offices are at 345 
Sansome Street, in the heart of the 
city’s financial and insurance district. 
A one-story concrete affair of modern- 
istic design, the new offices represent 
something unique in the way of insur- 
ance quarters. The building was built 
exclusively for the occupancy of Rolph, 
Landis & Ellis. 


* * * 


Greater City Surety 


Greater City Surety and Indemnity 
Corporation of New York has been au- 
thorized to write fidelity and surety 
business in California. Jules M. Pavitt 
of Los Angeles, has been appointed 
general agent. Connecticut Indemnity 
of New Haven also has been licensed 
in the State for plate glass, liability 
and automobile, with Benton Sifford of 
San Francisco as general agent. 

* * cm 


Employment in California is on the 
increase, says Will J. French, director 
of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations, in his report for the month 
of May. State free employment agen- 
cies found work for 8282 men and 
women in May as compared to 7747 in 
April. 

Also Mr. French reports a gratify- 
ing decrease in the number of fatalities 
and injuries occurring in the lumber 
and sawmill field of operations during 
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ILLINOIS MOTORISTS FORM 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO, July 7.—A new company, 
the Central States Motorists Insurance 
Company, has been launched here by 
the Motorists Association of Illinois to 
write all forms of automobile insur- 
ance for its members. The stock has 
been subscribed by the leaders in the 
organization. 

The company is starting with $200,- 
000 capital and $100,000 of surplus paid 
in. It purposes to write automobile 
insurance at reduced rates for the asso- 
ciation members. 

The officers include Hugo Meyer, 
secretary and manager of the associa- 
tion, chairman of the board; Rufus M. 
Potts, an attorney, president; William 
Welsh, first vice-president; Alex Sar- 
ran, second vice-president; Noah Gul- 
lett, third vice-president; Roy B. Meyer, 
secretary; and Odd Meyer, treasurer. 
The officers and Charles Anderson of 
Coffeyville, Kan., and D. G. Gibson of 
St. Louis, make up the board of di- 
rectors. 


VANDERBURGH COUNTY IND., 
INSURANCE 

A sweeping change in handling in- 
surance on buildings and equipment in 
Vanderburgh County, Ind., of which 
Evansville is the county seat, as a 
result of the recent change in personnel 
of the board of county commissioners 
was seen when the county council 
slashed two-thirds of an appropria- 
tion request for the payment of pre- 
miums during the next three years. 
The county auditor told the commis- 
sioners it was planned to take an in- 
ventory of county property immediately 
and he felt sure that the blanket policy 
plan would provide greater coverage 
for less cost than under the present 
plan. 


STOCK COMPANIES LAND BIG 
RISK 


The entire fire insurance account of 
the International Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, running to some $150,000,000, 
heretofore placed with mutual com- 
panies, has been secured by the Factory 
Insurance Association, stock company 
organization. The deal was handled 
through the agency of Russell, Fair- 
field and Ellis of Boston. 








1930 as compared to previous years. At 
its annual meeting in San Francisco in 
June the Lumbermen’s Accident Pre- 
vention Association reported 39 deaths 
as against 48 in 1929. Permanent in- 
juries totaled 124, a considerable drop 
from that of earlier years. 
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VALUABLE INLAND MARINE 
HANDBOOK 


A new manual of pocket size contain- 
ing valuable sales information and de- 
signed for the convenience of agents, 
is being distributed by the Marine De- 
partment of Fireman’s Fund group. 
The handbook is a practical insurance 
guide that will help the agent to cover 
more thoroughly the broader field that 
changing conditions and new develop- 
ments have opened up. 

A unique feature of the manual is a 
list of prospects ranging from art 
galleries and banks to schools and 
truckmen, designating property they 
would likely own and the form of in- 
surance best adapted to their protec- 
tion. 

Marine, Inland and All Risk insur- 
ance is described in a concise manner, 
and facsimiles of various policies are 
included. 

Copies may be procured from any 
Marine Department office of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group. 





ASSEK URANZ-JAHRBUCH—1931 

The Assekuranz-Jahrbuch for 1931 
has been issued by Professor S. J. 
Lengyel. This valuable year book con- 
tains a large amount of statistical and 
other information relating to insurance 
companies and the insurance business, 
the statistics covering usually the busi- 
ness of the years 1929, 1928 and 1927 
and sometimes longer periods. In addi- 
tion, to statistics covering the business 
in Germany and Austria, it also con- 
tains data relating to the insurance 
business in a number of foreign coun- 
tries including Australia, India, Japan, 
Argentine, Canada and the- United 
States. 


HAIL DAMAGE IN IOWA LOWEST 
IN EIGHT YEARS 


Des MOINES, Iowa, June 15.—Hail 
damage in lowa in the year 1930 
amounted to $1,598,963, and is the 
smallest amount of damage in the eight 
years since assessors began to make 
enumerations of this feature, according 
to the Weather and Crop Bureau of 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture. 

The greatest county damage was 
$551,818 in Woodbury County, and no 
damage was reported for Clarke, Clin- 
ton, Dallas, Des Moines, Henry, Jeffer- 
son, Jones, Lee, Mahaska, Mills, Monroe 
and Van Buren counties. The greatest 
township damage was $83,532 in Liston 
Township, Woodbury County. 

In the past eight years the average 
annual hail damage has been $4,513,760, 
which, with an average of $391,483,456 
worth of crops at risk, makes the per 
cent of damage 1.15 per cent. In the 
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Additional Life 


CITIZENS NATIONAL LIFE MAY 
MERGE WITH AMERICAN 
BANKERS 

Stockholders of the Citizens National 
Life Insurance Company, of East St. 
Louis, IIll., will hold a special meeting 
July 9 to consider a proposal that the 
company be merged with the American 
Bankers of Chicago and Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

It is understood that the terms of 
the merger contemplate that the stock- 
holders of the Citizens National Life 
would be given two shares of stock in 
the American Bankers for each share 
of Citizens National stock held. 

J. G. Bardell, of Highland, IIl., is 
president of the Citizens National Life, 
while Tom Sly is vice-president and 
general manager. The company was 
organized in 1927 and closed 1930 with 
$718,000 of insurance in force. 

The American Bankers closed 1931 
with $23,116,405 of ordinary insurance 
and $12,286,758 of industrial insurance 
in force. It operates in about twenty 
States and the District of Columbia. 
F. H. Rowe is president. 





PROFESSOR BRAGG LECTURES TO 
BROOKLYN NATIONAL LIFE 
AGENTS 

A series of lectures held under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn National Life 
Insurance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has just been completed by Professor 
James Elton Bragg, director of the life 
insurance course of the New York Uni- 
versity. The lectures were held in the 
Brooklyn National Life Building and 
were well attended by agents of the 
company from the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. At the morning sessions an 
analysis of needs for life insurance was 
made while the afternoon sessions were 
in the nature of a sales clinic during 
which the agents discussed specific 
problems with Professor Bragg. 








year 1930 the damage amounted to only 
0.5 per cent, which is the least per cennt 
of damage in the eight years. The aver- 
age number of townships reporting hail 
damage in the past eight years is 563, 
or 35 per cent of the total number of 
townships. In 1929 only 587 townships 
or 24.1 per cent reported hail, which is 
the least in the eight years, but the 
damage in these townships was rather 
intense. The largest county damage of 
record is $1,076,280 in Sioux County, in 
1929, while the largest township dam- 
age was $321,380 in Liberty Township, 
Keokuk County, in 1924. The greatest 
annual damage for the State was 
$7,975,686 in 1925. 


Insurance News 


MYRICK AGENCY PRODUCTION 


The paid-for business of the Julian 
S. Myrick agency of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York for the 
month of June, 1931, was $3,453,700, 
as compared with $3,226,889 for 1930. 





R. H. Keffer, general agenet of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that his agency paid for 
$,712,166 during the month of June. 





Pacific Coast Notes 











AST Bay Life Underwriters As- 

sociation elected officers for the 
ensuing year, at the annual meeting 
of the organization in Oakland, Cal., 
June 30. Thomas A. Cox, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, was named president; 
Fred L. Jones, Pacific Mutual, and Ed. 
L. Durell, Connecticut Mutual, vice- 
presidents; Ben F. Edwards, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Those named on 
the executive committee are George E. 
Archambeault, R. L. Barnwell, L. H. 
Brinker, J. D. Burton, Ed. T. Engle, 
Chester L. Fowler, R. H. Hepfer, Wal- 
lace M. Jordan, R. E. Lancaster, A. L. 
Littlejohn, E. R. Paxton and F. W. 
Filer, L. G. Campbell, Pacific Mutual, 
was chosen as the association’s repre- 
sentative on the executive committee 
of the N.A.L.U. 


* * * 


Dan E. Mooney of the Peoria Life, 
has been elected president of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
of San Francisco. Other officers are 
William R. Spinney, State Mutual Life, 
vice-president; Ray Orth, Home Life, 
secretary. Executive committee—Al- 
fred Matthews, Provident Mutual Life, 
H. V. Montgomery, Missouri State Life, 
N. J. Goldsmith, Equitable Life of New 
York, F. P. Ebertz, National Life, and 
R. L. Stephenson, Union Central Life. 


x * * 


Raymond Ashton, formerly in the 
investment securities field, has joined 
the staff of the Karl L. Brackett gen- 
eral agency of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, at San Francisco, as a spe- 
cial agent in the Northern California 
territory, according to announcement 
of Mr. Brackett. Before entering the 
investment business in 1929, Mr. Ash- 
ton was in the life insurance field, serv- 
ing under Mr. Brackett, whom he now 
rejoins. “Life insurance offers the 
cream of all businesses,” says Mr. Ash- 
ton, in explaining his reason for re- 
turning to his first love. 
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CUTS INSURANCE COST ON 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


The matrimonial market, which 
has been experiencing a “bear” 
period for some months, owing to 
unemployment, curtailed incomes 
and other factors, may be helped 
by a fifty per cent reduction in 
the minimum premium for insur- 
ing engagement rings announced 
today by the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company and its affi- 
liated companies. 

Formerly it cost a minimum of 
$30 to insure engagement rings 
valued up to $1,200 for one year 
against loss by theft, or other 
cause, loss of stones from faulty 
settings, or other hazards; the 
minimum figure has now been 
reduced to $15, although the 
regular rate of $2.50 per hundred 
dollars of value continues. This 
means that rings worth up to 
$600 may hereafter be insured 
for $15 instead of $30. 











Illinois Lawmakers Regard 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 27) 


to apply their combined strength in 
defeating inimical bills. Two State 
fund bills which provided for com- 
petitive State funds for writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and 
two compulsory automobile insurance 
measures with State fund features 
were defeated. A bill making accident 
and liability companies co-defendants 
in damage actions brought a storm of 
opposition from casualty interests and 
the bill was defeated. A measure pro- 
posed by fire insurance interests would 
permit fire companies to write all 
manner of casualty lines, including 
steam boiler insurance. There was 
considerable opposition to the bill 
which was finally amended to permit 
the writing of smudge and smoke 
damage. The bill passed as amended. 


Life insurance companies are per- 
mitted to invest in the preferred stocks 
of industrial corporations by another 
measure enacted. 


An automobile guest’s liability mea- 
sure, relieving the owner of the motor 
vehicle from liability in event of in- 
jury or death to guests, was passed. 

As usual, organized labor interests 
supported amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The bill was 
originally drawn without consulting 
employers of labor and was extremely 
drastic. Sufficient opposition was cre- 
ated to bring about the writing of a 
new bill which was agreed upon and 
passed. 
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B. B. Weaver Write Alan H. 
Bonito & Co. 


Benjamin B. Weaver vice-president 
of the National Liberty, Baltimore 
American and Peoples National Fire 
Insurance companies, has resigned that 
position to become first vice-president 
of Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., effective 
Aug. 1. Bonito & Co. are general 
agents for inland marine insurance. 
They represent the National Liberty, 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company and the Granite State Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Weaver began his insurance 
career as a stamping clerk with the 
South Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Wilson, N. C., following which 
he was in the general agency business 
with Hughs & Yates at Atlanta for 
two years. Later he joined the Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Company 
where he remained for eleven years and 
then joined the general agency of Rhett, 
Weaver & Ellis of Atlanta. Eight 
years ago he became assistant secre- 
tary of the National Liberty and in 
1928 was elected vice-president. 

Bonito & Co. territory has covered 
east of the Rocky Mountains but when 
Mr. Weaver joined the company the 
first of next month this will be ex- 
tended to cover the entire United States 
and Canada for the National Liberty 
and it will in addition represent the 
Baltimore American and the Peoples 
National Fire for all inland marine 
lines. 








WHERE DO TAXES GO? 


LANSING, MICH., July 6.—De- 
spite the fact that the big fire 
companies pay to the State in 
taxes three cents out of every 
dollar collected in premiums, 
yielding a net revenue to the 
State running into the millions, 
the insurance department’s bien- 
nial budget, as approved by the 
recent legislature, was so pared 
by Gov. Wilber M. Brucker that 
it has been found necessary, to 
drop two deputies from the fire 
marshal’s division. This division, 
since its transfer a few years ago 
from the department of public 
safety, has been doing some 
notable work and has held the 
arson rate down even in the 
stringent financial times since the 
fall of 1929. A number of no- 
table convictions have been ob- 
tained and the constant activity 
of the fire marshal’s, investiga- 
tors has undoubtedly proved a 
powerful deterrent to those seek- 
ing to profit at the expense of in- 
surance ctarriers. 











At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors of the American 
Reserve Insurance Company, held in 
the company’s office July 1, 1931, the 
usual dividend of 75c. per share was 
declared on stock of record at the close 
of business July 6, 1931, and payable 
to stockholders July 15, 1931. 
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News from the Southern Field 


bama Agents anticipate a consider- 
able drop in their automobile liability 
business as a result of an increase in 
rates from 21 to 55 per cent recently 
announced by the National Bureau of 
Surety and Casualty Companies. This 
type business had fallen off materially 
before the increase was put into effect 
and poor collections have worried com- 
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panies and agents for some time. In- 
creases were based on the experience of 
companies writing automobile insur- 
ance in Alabama which shows a four- 
year loss ratio of 97 per cent in con- 
nection with private passenger liability 
insurance, and a loss ratio of 93 per 
cent in connection with commercial ve- 
hicle liability insurance. 

The executive committee of the Bir- 
mingham Association in a meeting ex- 
pressed regret at the increase but in a 
published statement took the view that 
it was inevitable due to the State’s high 
loss ratio. The loss ratio in the rural 
territories in the State have averaged 
141 per cent on private passenger cars 
and 134 per cent on commercial cars. 

Property damage rates were also 
increased but not in the same propor- 
tion as public liability. 

A drivers’ license law now pending 
in the Legislature is being backed by 
the Alabama Association, Safety Coun- 
cils, and other interests who believe that 
such a law would materially reduce ac- 
cidents and resulting insurance claims. 
The statement of the Birmingham As- 
sociation backing up the companies in 
their action follows: 

“While the increase in rates is deep- 
ly regretted by all companies engaged 
in writing automobile liability insur- 
ance, no other course was open in view 
of Alabama’s exceptionally heavy and 
steadily increasing loss ratio. 

“During the past four years insur- 
ance companies have paid in claims 
97 cents out of every dollar received 
in premiums, leaving but a margin of 
3 cents to cover all administrative costs 
including claim service. Experience 
has shown that such administrative 
costs—office expense, taxes, claim in- 
vestigation, etc., is 38.5 per cent. Thus 
it will be seen that companies in Ala- 
bama engaged in writing automobile 
liability insurance have been losing 
steadily over 35 cents out of every 
dollar of premiums collected. 

“The Birmingham Association of In- 
surance Agents takes this occasion to 
remind the public that, in the last 
analysis, insurance companies do not 
make the rates. Insurance companies 
collect the data and the rates are 
based on the experience produced by 
the public. In order to obtain lower 
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rates, the only thing to do is to reduce 
the toll of automobile accidents in Bir- 
mingham. 

“This association hopes and believes 
this can be done by more careful driv- 
ing and strict observance of our traffic 
laws. It urges earnestly the coopera- 
tion of the public to this end.” 

- * a 

Lumber interests in Alabama entered 
spirited protest against bills introduced 
in the Alabama Legislature and spon- 
sored by Superintendent Greer which 
they claim will practically put recip- 
rocals and mutual fire and casualty 
companies out of business in the State 
if they are enacted into law. Most of 
the lumber plants carry coverage in 
the reciprocals and mutuals and claim 
they are satisfied with conditions in 
that respect. 

Both bills have been approved by 
committees and one requires corpora- 
tions, companies, associations, and 
reciprocal or _ inter-insurance' ex- 
changes, doing a casualty business in 
Alabama to deposit with the State 
$25,000 in securities or furnish a bond 
in that sum. 


The other bill applies only to recip- 
rocals and specifies deposit of $100,000 
in security or a bond in that amount, 
but this part has been eliminated large- 
ly on the protest of lumber men. Op- 
position, however, is still based on the 
claim that the measure, should it be- 
come a law, would result in placing 
extra fees and taxes on reciprocals. 

Superintendent Greer in sponsoring 
the bills is seeking, he said, to place 
such companies under the same require- 
ments as is now provided for stock 
companies. 


MUTUAL BOOKLET 


“The Mutuals Are ‘Coming’” is the 
title of a booklet written and dis- 
tributed by Finley H. Greene of Buffalo, 
N. Y. This booklet points out the 
growth of mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies. Most of the in- 
formation in it has been taken from 
“Mutual Casualty Insurance,” pub- 
lished in 1929 by the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies and 
from “Mutual Fire Insurance — an 
American Institution” published 1930 
by the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. 








New Jersey News and Comment 


UDGE WILLIAM M. SEUFERT 

has issued an order barring from 
practice in his court all such profes- 
sional bail bond agents as have failed 
to reimburse the county of Bergen for 
bond forfeitures. It was ascertained 
that there are delinquent forfeitures 
against almost every company repre- 
sented and operating in the county. 

* * x 

At the convention of the New Jersey 
and New York Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association, to be held July 11 in West- 
wood, several relics of historical value 
will be on exhibition. The principal 
object of interest is that of an old 
canvas and paper helmet which was 
worn by George Washington in Colonial 
days. Other articles of former days to 
be seen are a part of the nozzle of the 
hose used in fighting the fire at Bar- 
num’s Museum (1865), several helmet 
fronts from old volunteer fire companies 
of New York and Long Island and two 
venerable lanterns said to be a century 
old. 

« . « 

Cireuit Court Judge William B. Mac- 
kay of Hackensack, has completed his 
first volume of digests of automobile 
accident court cases in New Jersey. 
They were taken largely from the 
Atlantic Reporter and supplemented by 
parallel cases from the New Jersey 


Law Journal, starting from the first 
automobile accident suit in the State. 
The entire work will comprise several 
volumes and, when completed, will be 
a valuable guide in matters of refer- 
ence for automobile accidents. About 
75 per cent of the cases in the Circuit 
Court are of this type. 

ok < - 

Prompt payment of premiums now- 
adays is such a rarity that the time 
of its former existence seems to have 
become but a faded memory. Since the 
advent of installment methods as to 
automobile premium matters it is 
astonishing and rather distressing, 
even in these times, to note the growth 
of deferred remittances on fire pre- 
miums. It is rumored, however, that 
some of the originators of the install- 
ment plan are not entirely satisfied 
with the outcome and that they have 
got hold of a hot wire and would like 
very much to find some way of drop- 
ping it. One reason is that an unex- 
pectedly large number of insurers have 
been taking advantage of the plan. 


Great National in New Jersey 


The Great National Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., is now 
licensed for the transaction of fire in- 
surance in the State of New Jersey. 
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Name Casualty Agent 
Executive Committee 


Joint Body to Settle Problems of 
National Scope; Enforce 
Correct Practices 


In accordance with the new move- 
ment in the insurance business looking 
toward closer coordination between 
companies and agents, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters announce the 
appointment of representatives of their 
respective organizations to serve as a 
joint committee to consider and act 
on all interrelated questions concern- 
ing the casualty companies and the 
agency force. 

The company members appointed are 
President F. Highlands Burns of the 
Maryland Casualty, President T. J. 
Falvey of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
United States Manager James M. 
Haines of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, Vice-President C. B. Morcom 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies, 
President J. Arthur Nelson of the New 
Amsterdam, President A. Duncan Reid 
of the Globe Indemnity, and Vice-Pres- 
ident R. J. Sullivan of the Travelers. 

Acting under the constitutional au- 
thority vested in him to create special 
committees, President Percy H. Good- 
win has appointed the following mem- 


bers of the National Association to 
serve: 

W. E. Harrington, Atlanta, chair- 
man; Eugene Battles, Los Angeles; 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, 
New York; George W. Carter, Detroit; 


Charles W. Davis, Cleveland; Albert 
Dodge, Buffalo; J. Stewart Pearce, 
Tulsa. 


Negotiations looking toward such an 
arrangement with the casualty com- 
panies were begun when Mr. Goodwin 
was in the East last April. At that 
time a similar method of procedure 
was adopted by the fire companies and 
the National Association at a dinner 
held in New York April 14, attended 
by representatives of both groups. 

The reaction to the purposes and ac- 
complishments of this meeting was so 
favorable as to cause widespread in- 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY 
REDUCES CAPITAL 


The Bankers Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company held a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting on June 26, 1931, at 
which it was voted on the recom- 
mendation of the directors to re- 
duce the capital of the company 
from $1,600,000 to $1,000,000, and 
to transfer $600,000 to surplus to 
provide funds with which to 
finance reserves required in con- 
nection with increased writings of 
the company during the current 
year. 











dorsement by companies and agents 
throughout the country. Creation of a 
similar joint committee with the cas- 
ualty companies was a natural out- 
growth of the fire conference. 

These committees are set up in rec- 
ognition of the necessity for a means 
of contact between companies and 
agents, to bring about a definite fol- 
lowing of lines of proper practice on 
the part of both administrative and 
productive forces—a sincere attempt on 
the part of both branches to establish 
and maintain approved procedure for 
the benefit of the insuring public. 

Although no definite plans have been 
formulated as yet, it is understood tha‘ 
sub-committees of the two committees 
will sift the questions which arise, and 
report to the full committees when 
called together for definite action. 

It is expected that only problems of 
national scope will be brought before 
the committee, and local questions given 
consideration solely when efforts to 
settle them locally have been of no 
avail, and they become of national im- 
portance. 

As to the agency members of the 
committees, it is President Goodwin’s 
idea that a majority rule must prevail, 
and be accepted as the report of the 
whole. It is also his theory that the 
personnel of the agent members of the 
committees should be as nearly perma- 
nent as possible, since better results 
will be obtainable by members who are 
familiar with all proceedings. 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Commonwealth Casu- 
alty in Third Merger 


Directors Meeting to Acquire 
Liberty Surety Bond of Tren- 
ton; Home Office to Move 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8—As THE 
SPECTATOR was going to press, directors 
of the Commonwealth Casualty were 
meeting to vote approval of a merger 
with the Liberty Surety Bond of Tren- 
ton. 

It is understood that directors of the 
Trenton company have already ap- 
proved the proposed consolidation and 
that all details have been accepted. It 
is also believed that the action by the 
Commonwealth directors will be favor- 
able. 

This marks the third consolidation 
since Carl M. Hansen, president and 
founder of the International Reinsur- 
ance, and his associates secured control 
of the Commonwealth a few months 
ago. 

The first company taken over was 
the American Mine Owners Casualty 
of Huntington, Pa. Last week an- 
nouncement was made of the merger 
the Independence Indemnity with 
the new company to be known as the 
Independence Indemnity. 

Just when al! the details of the 
Independence-Commonwealth merger 
will be completed is not known at this 
time. The proposed merger is still to 
be approved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania and the stock- 
holders of both companies but it is felt 
that there will be no opposition from 
any of these sources. 

Officials of both companies are still 
in the dark as to the official slate of 
the new company and also as to the 
personnel of the new board of directors. 
It is known that Charles H. Holland, 
at present president of the Independ- 
ence Indemnity, will be chairman of 
the board. 

It is said that when all details have 
been ironed out and the new company 
begins functioning, that the home office 
will be located in the Independence 
Building, present home office of the 
Independence Indemnity. 
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“CEEING AMERICA WITH ATNA”, 

a — 48-page Tour Book, which 
Etna is advertising in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, The American, Literary 
Digest, National Geographic and other 
leading national magazines, is bringing in 
thousands of profitable leads for tna repre- 
sentatives from Coast to Coast. 

It is one of the up-to-the-minute pub- 
licity helps that have made it possible for 
7Etna-izers to write more automobile business 
during the first five months of 1931 than they 
did during the same ‘a in 1930! 

If you are in the insurance business, 
we would like you to have a copy of 
“Seeing America with Aitna”—whether or 
not you write any of the Atna lines—to see 
for yourself the sort of timely teamwork 
that creates more business for Atma repre- 
sentatives. 

In it you will find 22 complete tours, 
reaching out to every spot of beauty and 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Company, The 4tna 

Life Insurance Company, The Automobile Insur- 

ance Company, The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 





IT PAYS TO BE AN ATNA-IZER 


Cnother 


Big Reason 
why it pays to be 


an Atna-izer— 


#Etna’s 48-page 
Tour Book—“Seeing 


America with AAtna” 


Send for your 
Complimentary Copy 
of this book and see 
for yourself why it is 
producing results for 
Etna-izersevery where 


historic interest in the United States and 
Canada. Each tour is fully described and 
illustrated with a large 2-color map. 
Incidently, of course, the book presents 

ae the reasons for insurance that 
is acceptable in every state* and which 
carries with it the Coast-to-Coast Service of 
25,000 Atna-izers. 

*Automobile Financial Responsibility 

Laws have already been enacted in 

17 States and 3 Canadian Provinces. 


This Book is 
YOURS 
with our 
compliments 


SLA 









The Atma Casualty & Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me a free copy of your 48-page Tour Book 
“Seeing America with Atma” ..e«. . 0 


I am interested in an Atma connection . . 0 


IID. <crncussisstssccsnasctnsinapasitin anne aiiiessnaiaiainiiiniaaandtidetatinninniitiaiaiilatiislaniine 


pO ae eines lca tiniipapisianaiachilebtiaaatinbaialis 
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Union Indemnity Elects 
Henry Harder 





N. Y. Indemnity Vice-President 
Given Same Title in Union; 
Consolidation Progresses 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Union Indemnity Company, 
a division of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc. Henry Harder of New York 
was elected a vice-president. 

Mr. Harder is also a vice-president 
of New York Indemnity Company, 
which is presently being consolidated 
with that of the Union Indemnity 
Company. He has held this post since 
1928. Few insurance men have had as 
colorful and varied a career as Mr. 
Harder. His early training in the in- 
surance business was received with the 
National Surety Company and with 
the Cliff C. Hatcher Insurance Agency 
in Atlanta, Ga. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Company as general agent 
for them under the firm name of 
Harder & Potwin, Seattle, Wash. In 
1912 he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
by the same company. Later Mr. 
Harder there organized the firm of 
Johnson and Harder and under that 
name represented the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company as 
general agent with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh for Western Pennsylvania. 

In 1927 he became executive repre- 
sentative at Newark for the Globe In- 
demnity Company. A year later the 
New York Indemnity Company ap- 
pointed Mr. Harder western manager 
with headquarters in Chicago and the 
following year in recognition of his 
outstanding service he was elected vice- 
president in charge of the metropolitan 
department in New York City. 

When the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany was purchased by the Insurance 
Securities Group in the fall of 1929, 
Mr. Harder was retained as vice-presi- 
dent and remained as manager of the 
former metropolitan’ branch. Mr. 
Harder has filled this position with 
outstanding success and it is in recog- 
nition of his services that he is being 
appointed as vice-president of the key 
company of the group. 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE FED- 
ERAL SURETY ACQUISITIONS 


Formal approval by the stockholders 
of the Federal Surety Company of 
Davenport to the reduction of the capi- 
tal stock from $1,500,000 to $600,000, 
and the absorption of two other insur- 
ance companies, has been voted, Ray 
Yenter, president of the company, an- 
nounces. 
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MISSOURI AUTO INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION JOINS FIGHT 

The Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of Missouri, representing practi- 
cally all of the stock insurance com- 
panies writing automobile insurance in 
the State, has unanimously indorsed 
the fight of the St. Louis Public Ser- 
vice Company and the People’s Motor- 
bus Company to stamp out fake per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
claims. The companies are offering 
special rewards ranging from $500 to 
$1,000 for the arrest and conviction of 
attorneys and other persons connected 
with bringing fake claims against 
them. 
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The Automobile Association has ex- 
pressed the belief that the matter is 
one that deserves the wholehearted 
support of the entire community and 
the organization will lend its assist- 
ance to the fight against the activities 
of the ambulance chasing lawyers, their 
runners and snitches. 

The board of directors of the Man- 
ufacturers and Merchants Association 
has adopted a resolution commending 
the street car and -bus companies for 
their fight against the ambulance chas- 
ers and their fake claims. Members of 
the association are asked to cooperate 
in the fight against fraudulent acci- 
dent claims. 





NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 
Public Liability 
Compensation 
Accident and 
Health 
Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds 


It seems 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS 
TO 
POLICY- 
HOLDERS 
$2,000,000 


RESOURCES 








Ginbralge 


TT oom ony SERVICE" 


IT PAYS YOUR RENT 


lute fact—that just one of the more pop- 
ular “Central” policies has been sold so 
consistently by some agents that the pre- 
miums from the one policy pay all of 
the agency overhead and permit them to 


bank the i 
This policy is the . . 


Non - cancellable personal Automobilg 
Accident Policy selling for $10.00 a year. 


Would you like to know more about this 
“rent payer’? 


Cone. SURETY 
AN SURANCE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
























unbelievable—but it is an abso- 


income from the other lines. 


CORPORATION 


DENNIS HUDSON 
Presidert 
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No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN: 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCBLLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER: OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHBCK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 








THE 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 













Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 
































EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
-e- 


Established 1864 
+ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


— so 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lanes George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Newark, N. J. 























Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap- 
proximately how long the disability, for which claim is 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The Industrial Claim Adjuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictionaries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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To Decide Nickles’ Suit 
in Philadelphia 





Widow Claims Accidental Death; 
Coroner and Companies Say 
Suicide; Notes Found 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7.—The Common 
Pleas Court this month will decide 
whether Theodore E. Nickles, promi- 
nent Abington real estate man, died 
accidentally, as his family contends, or 
committed suicide, as the insurance 
companies claim. 

Mr. Nickles was found dead at the 
wheel of his automobile in a garage 
of his summer home at Abington on 
July 17, 1930. The motor was running 
slowly and the door of the garage was 
partially open. 

Although reports given to the news- 
papers at that time said that Coroner 
George R. Huff, of Montgomery County, 
had issued a certificate of accidental 
death with carbon monoxide poisoning 
as the cause of death, Coroner Huff 
in reality held that “death was caused 
by asphyxiation from carbon monoxide 
gas and is recorded as suicide.” 

In her suit against the Independence 
Indemnity Company of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Matilda Nickles, widow of the 
dead real estate man, declares that al- 
though the coroner certified the cause 
of death as suicide, she denies that 
her husband ended his own life. 

Mr. Nickles is said to have carried 
around $125,000 insurance. Of this 
amount, some $60,000 was accident in- 
surance. The rest was life. The life 
insurance companies paid the face value 
of their policies but refused to pay 
double indemnity. 

Of the casualty companies carrying 
the accident insurance, the Independ- 
ence Indemnity Company had J. H. 
O’Rourke, Jr., investigator, conduct an 
investigation shortly after the death. 

He found that Coroner Huff had not 
only declared Mr. Nickles a suicide, but 
also had found three alleged suicide 
notes in a pocket of Mr. Nickles’ coat 
found in the automobile. The coroner, 
after copying the notes, turned the 
originals over to Theodore E. Nickles, 
Jr., son of the dead man. 

The Independence Indemnity had 
earried $32,000 accident insurance on 
Mr. Nickles. ‘Three other companies 
had carried $27,500 accident insurance. 
They are the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, $10,000; the Zurich General Ac- 
cident and Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, $7,500, and the London Guar- 
-antee and Accident Company, $10,000. 


Com- 


6.—The 
monwealth Casualty announces the ap- 
pointment of Ear] N. Stalcup as special 
agent for the Philadelphia territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 
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Establish Casualty Agents 
Executives Committee 
(Concluded from page 35) 
Speaking of the new movement which 

he is convinced will be of untold bene- 
fit to the entire business, the culmi- 
nation of years of effort to establish 
satisfactory conference machinery be- 
tween the administrative and produc- 
tion branches of the business, Presi- 
dent Goodwin says: 

“I am sorry that I cannot express 
properly to the agency force at large 
the wonderful cooperation I have re- 
ceived from company executives, with 
remarkably few exceptions. It is my 
opinion that the great majority of them 
realize that the National Association 
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AN INDIANA MILLENNIUM 

Of interest to insurance companies 
handling burglary insurance is_ the 
statement of officials of the Indiana 
bureau of criminal investigation and 
June was a perfect month as far as 
bank burglaries in the State of Indiana 
are concerned. Not a burglary was at- 
tempted, the first month of this kind 
since July, 1927. During the last eight 
months the State department has ap- 
prehended 80 alleged bandits and con- 
victed more than 40 of them. 





of Insurance Agents is of vast benefit 
to the insurance business of this coun- 
try, and that they are extremely 
friendly toward agency organization.” 











CASUALTY 














THE 
CENTRAL WEST... 


aims to maintain Agency re- 
lations dedicated to the theory that the 
partnership interest best promises success 
and, in the light of this conviction, in- 
tends to foster methods fundamental to 


business satisfaction. 


is equipped to write practically 
every character of Casualty Insurance 
and. Bonds and to render individual at- 


tention to Agents in their problems. 


Capital $1,000,000 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


131 West Lafayette Boulevard 
DETROIT 


COMPANY 








— 
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Van Schaick Will Survey 
Acquisition Cost Details 


Department Sends Out Question- 
naire to Discover Offenders 
Against Conference Rules 


To determine offenders against the 
acquisition cost rules George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance in 
New York, has sent out a questionnaire 
to casualty companies asking for de- 
tails of their practices. Answers to the 
questionnaire must be returned to the 
insurance department by July 15, and 
in his formal notice to the companies, 
Mr. Van Schaick says: 

“Every stock casualty company li- 
censed to transact business in this 
State has agreed to be bound by the 
rules of the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casu- 
alty Insurance. These rules were en- 
corsed by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners on December 
7, 1922, and the pledges which have 
been given by company executives to 
observe them are in full force and 
effect. Under the rules of the con- 
ference, companies are pledged not to 
appoint in excess of a specified number 
of agents in each State who receive in 
excess of the basic acquisition cost or 
so-called producer’s commission. 

“In order that we may determine 
whether these pledges are being thor- 
oughly honored in the observance, I 
would appreciate your filling out the 
inclosed questionnaire relative to con- 
ditions in your company. Please re- 
turn one completed copy of question- 
naire on or before July 15, 1931.” 

The questionnaire which accompanies 
this notice is as follows and provides 
for signature by the president of the 
company: 

“1. The following agencies and 
branch offices in New York State re- 
ceive the maximum allowance for 
acquisition and field supervision cost 
provided in the conference _ rules. 
rere. eee 

“1 (a). No extra service, accommo- 
dation or grant is furnished which in- 
creases the total production cost of 
business received from these sources 
so that such cost exceeds the rate of 
total production cost provided in the 
conference rules, except as _ follows 
(note exceptions) : 

“2. The following is a list of all re- 
gional agents, borough agents (not 
listed above), district agents and others 
in the State of New York, who receive 
in excess of the basic acquisition cost 
EE eee Address 
Serre e Class of agent. 

“9 P t . aR . “ 

2 (a). None of the foregoing re- 
ceives from the undersigned company 
any commissions, allowances, services, 
accommodations or grants of an aggre- 
gate value in excess of those provided 
in the conference rules, except as fol- 
lows (note exceptions) : 

“3. The foregoing lists 1 and 2 are a 
complete record of all offices in New 
York State that receive from the un- 
dersigned company or any officer or 
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DEMANDS COST DATA 





George S. Van Schaick 


agent thereof remuneration for produc- 

tion of business exceeding in aggregate 

value that permitted under Article IV 

of the conference rules. _ 

“4. Nowhere in the United States do 
we allow commissions or other allow- 
ances, nor do we incur costs in the pro- 
duction of business aggregating in ex- 
cess of the maximum production cost 
provided in the conference rules, except 
as follows (note exceptions) : 

“5. The conference has granted excep- 
tions to the undersigned company at 
the following points in the United 
States where remuneration is allowed 
to agents or producers in excess of 
basic acquisition cost provided under 
Article IV of the conference rules: 
Name of agent or producer .......... 
BO PS eer Class of commission 
paid. 

“5 (a). No other agent or producer 
anywhere in the United States is paid 
in excess of the basic acquisition cost 
provided under Article IV of the con- 
ference rules, except as follows: 

“Explanatory note: Use additional 
sheets wherever necessary. Where there 
is a distinction between policy writing 
and nonpolicy writing agents, please so 
indicate. Please furnish any explana- 
tory note or further explanation that is 
in order.” 

PENNSYLVANIA SUSPENDS MUT- 
UAL AUTO INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—As a result 

of revelations made during an exami- 

nation now under way by the Insurance 

Department of Pennsylvania’s’ ex- 

aminers, Insurance Commissioner 

Charles F. Armstrong has suspended 

the license of the Metropolitan Mutual 

Automobile Casualty Company, of 

2624 North Fifth Street. 

The company was incorporated last 
year and commenced business on July 
17, 1930. The officers of the company 
given in the annual statement filed as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, were William Bast, 
president; D. C. Boggs, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer, and Otto Steinacker, 
vice-president. 

The company is said to be in bad 
financial shape. Its premiums were 








Federal Surety Ready to 
Reenter Direct Writing 


Financial Structure Completed; 
Reinsurance Deals Approved; 
Will Operate Only in West 


The Federal Surety Company in an 
announcement of its completed plans 
says that it will return to the direct 
writing of casualty lines as its principal 
interest. It will also write, on a mino1 
scale, a few risks in workmen’s com- 
pensation and surety lines. It will 
operate solely in the western States, 
discontinuing Atlantic and Pacific con- 
nections. 

It is also declared that the Lloyds 
Casualty Group has released all stock 
control of the company to interests in 
the central west. The financial arrange- 
ment of the reconstructed company has 
been considerably strengthened under 
the direction of Ray Yenter, president, 
former commissioner of Iowa. It now 
has a capital of $600,000, a net surplus 
of $600,000 and a voluntary reserve for 
contingencies of $250,000. The total 
assets of the company are set at $4,- 
500,000 and its reserve liabilities at $1,- 
700,000. Since last December the com- 
pany has written off more than $1,500,- 
000 in claims so that its outstanding 
claim liability is negligible. Its stock- 
holders have approved the reinsurance 
of the Old Trails of Memphis and the 
Liberty Insurance Co. of Dayton. 

The company will maintain its 
agency plant in the middle west, and 
will discontinue branch offices with the 
possible exception of two strategic 
cities. The personnel of new manage- 
ment of the Federal Surety includes 
Ray Yenter, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa, as president and 
following well known members, Col. 
George Watson French of Iowa as 
chairman of the board; Ray Nyemaster 
of Iowa, as chairman of the executive 
committee; J. T. Russell of Tennessee 
as chairman of the finance committee; 
Albert Kronkosky of San Antonio, Tex., 
as vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and the finance committee; J. R. 
Jones of Dayton, as _ vice-president, 
formerly president of the Liberty In- 
surance Co.; G. W. Baillis of Dallas, 
Tex., as vice-president, formerly presi- 
dent of the Automobile Underwriters 
Insurance Co. of Dallas, Tex.; B. W. 
Balay of Indianapolis, Ind., vice-presi- 
dent, formerly an executive of the Old 
Trails Insurance Co., and Fred Calla- 
han of Tennessee os general counsel. 








based on a flat basis and the insurance 
department claims that the examina- 
tion thus far reveals that the company 
had no sound underwriting plan. A 
hearing as to whether the suspension is 
final is now being considered Insur- 
ance Commissioner Arstrong. 
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Company Liable for Acts of 
Industrial Agents 





Unauthorized Use of Automobile 
No Defense, Philadelphia Court 
Rules in Suit 

PHILADELPHIA, July 6.—Is an insur- 
ance company liable for the acts of its 
agents and especially so for accidents 
caused by its agents using automobiles 
without authorization? The Common 
Pleas Court No. 1 of Philadelphia has 
just ruled that it is. 

The decision was made in the case 
of Charles Adams, who was an indus- 
trial life agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. Early in the afternoon 
of March 11, 1927, Adams, riding in 
his automobile, struck John Wesclow- 
ski, then 14, who was riding on a 
bicycle at Lycoming and Hunting Park 
Avenue. The boy was reported to have 
been badly injured. 

The parents of the boy sued the com- 
pany, claiming that the John Hancock 
was responsible for Adams’ actions. 
The company based its defense solely 
on a question of law. It disregarded 
other defense moves, resting solely on 
the ground that Adams was not on the 
business of the company at the time. 

The court ruled against the company, 
giving the Wesolowskis a verdict of 
$22,500. Although the suit was filed 
in June, 1927, the case was not tried 
until last month. 

The John Hancock has demanded a 
new trial. The Court has not as yet 
announced its decision. In the event 
a new trial is not granted, the company 
will appeal and will carry the case to 
the highest court for a final decision. 

The case is of the gravest importance 
to all life companies, especially to those 
writing industrial business. Should 
the lower Philadelphia court be upheld 
and insurance companies be held liable 
for all acts of their agents, it wi!l mean 
that the companies may find them- 
selves facing numerous claims and suits 
and that they will be forced to either 
settle the claims, take them to court or 
else carry insurance indemnifying 
themselves against loss. 





J. H. DOYLE OPENS CANADIAN 
GENERAL AGENCY 


James H. Doyle, who has for 23 
years superintended the insurance and 
claims for the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Montreal, has opened a 
general insurance agency. He will de- 
vote special attention to serving manu- 
facturing idustries and will specialize 
in accident prevention. 


He has also been connected as acci- 
dent prevention supervisor and general 
claims agent with the Montreal Ammu- 
nition Company, the Dominion Copper 
Products Company, St. Lawrence Bridge 
Co. and the Charles Walmsley Co. 
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EMERGENCY COMPENSATION 
RATES APPROVED IN KY. 


The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the State of Kentucky 
has approved a flat increase of 
9.4 per cent in rates effective 
on new and renewal business as 
of Sept. 1, 1931. This increase 
was filed as a part of the country- 
wide emergency program. 











OLD POLICYHOLDER PRAISES 
AMERICAN SURETY CO. 


Having been covered by an American 
Surety bond for the past thirty-seven 
years, the oldest bond of the company 
in the State of Indiana, Harry F. Buck- 
lin, vice-president and cashier of the 
First National Bank of Brazil, Ind., 
tells the company with regret of the 
necessity of cancelling the bond, which 
has been in force continuously since 
Jan. 15, 1894. 

In a letter to E. V. Clark, manager 
of the Indianapolis office of the Amer- 
ican Surety, Mr. Bucklin expresses his 
thanks for the courtesies of the Indian- 
apolis office and says further: 

“In time of stress your company has 
been more to us than a mere surety 
company but has been a real friend and 
it gives us pleasure to commend you 
for your staunchness, your kindly con- 
sideration, your spirit of fairness and 
your willingness to serve.” 





MARLEN PEW SPEAKS FOR TRAV- 
ELERS SAFETY SERIES 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 6.—Express- 
ing the belief that when public opinion 
asserts itself evils are easily overcome, 
Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor and 
Publisher, made a plea for a return 
of sanity and a proper recognition of 
the right of the individual to safety on 
highways in the third of a series of 
talks here recently upon automobile 
accident prevention, arranged by the 
Travelers Insurance Company and 
broadcast over Station WTIC. 

Mr. Pew called for a popular de- 
nunciation in every medium of com- 
munication of speed, recklessness, hog- 
gishness, loose and weak laws, non- 
enforcement, political favoritism, road 
grafting, financial irresponsibility, and 
all other well-known causes of auto- 
mobile accidents. The orgy of road 
death can never be reduced, he declared, 
until the public protests. 

Automobile accidents can be cut 
down by half or more in a single year, 
it was asserted, if the people who drive 
automobiles and walk the streets accept 
in principle and fact the slogan of 
safety first. “Reckless drivers must 
learn that there is sure _ personal 
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Conference Quarters Hot? 
—Go Sailing 





Boiler Insurance Men Find Decks 
of de Windt’s Sloop Ideal 
for Weighty Discussion 

If you were going to pick a spot for 
a conference what would be your 
choice? Peoria? Pamlico? Portland? 
Maybe, but the governing committee of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters’ boiler and ma- 
chinery department broke all records 
for originality in their conference this 
week. 

They became sailors, and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday conferred aboard 
Chairman J. P. H. deWindt’s sloop, 
“Muriel.” Committeemen and crew left 
Bayside Harbor, L. I., early Tuesday 
morning, and while the former were 
conferring over the new boiler and 
machinery manual, the latter guided 
the sloop over the bounding main to 
Huntington Harbor. Here all dis- 
embarked and dinner was served in the 
new Crescent Athletic Club. Next 
morning the “Muriel” left Huntington 
and after an all day sail returned to 
Bayside where the committeemen left 
the ship with their duties pleasurably 
fulfilled. 

Among those aboard the sloop were 
A. W. Reid, chairman of the special 
insurance committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, and Regi- 
nald Fleming, chairman of a similar 
committee for the National Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

The members of the committee pres- 
ent were: J. H. Coburn, vice-presi- 
dent Travelers; Thomas H. Menner, 
manager, General Accident Assurance 
Company of Canada; E. M. Hammer- 
schlag, superintendent, Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corp.; J. W. Rausch, 
manager, Maryland Casualty; B. Reese, 
vice-president, Hartford Steam Boiler 
and Inspection; John G. Wheatley, 
engineer, Royal Indemnity Company; 
H. E. Dart, assistant secretary, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and Inspection; J. A. 
Dart, superintendent, the Employers 
Group; B. K. Spencer, electrical en- 
gineer, the Travelers. 








punishment for the violation of road 
laws,” he said. “Killing and maiming 
must be made expensive; speed must 
be regulated by law, with enforcement 
which means business; state and city 
governments must be aroused to the 
peril of the people and proceed to re- 
gulate traffic with an iron hand. The 
inspection of vehicles must be frequent, 
regular and rigid and a lot of danger- 
ous tin junk that is now permitted to 
whirl along roads at 50 miles an hour 
must be ruled off.” 
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